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fd PERFECTION—the added quality 


in the microfilming of, 


ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 
HOSPITAL RECORDS 

X-RAYS 

GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
BUSINESS RECORDS— 


(EDMS) Engineering Data 
Micro-Reproduction 
Systems 

















\ plus the service of 
\ EXPERT SYSTEMS CONSULTANTS 





Distributors for all major 
manufacturers of Microfilming 
Equipment and Supplies. 





A Microfilming Dealer of =RECORDBPK ® 





MICROGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST 
4009 TRANSPORT STREET, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DAvenport 6-1812 YOrkshire 8-508! 
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File Cabinet, 
Gevaert Size! 


Contents: 785 Blueprints 






DUPLOFILM: The Miracle of Microfilm backed by the Service and Quality of Gevaert! 


Today . . . miles of industrial documents are finding 
safe, orderly storage in relatively minute archives 
of Gevaert Duplofilm. Space-saving miracle indeed! 
Gevaert quality is your assurance of reproduction 
fidelity down to the faintest hairline. Gevaert service 
(a branch office in your locality, six warehouses 
throughout the country) keeps you in supply at all 
times. Available in 16mm and 35mm, in 100’, 200’, 
and 1000’ lengths. 





Duplo Pan — the standard film for charts, letters, maps, etc. 
Very fine grain, extremely high contrast. Sensitive to all 
colors. Has special anti-halation layer which disappears 
during processing. 

Duplo Pan Rapid — high sensitivity, fine grain and high con- 
trast. Especially designed for automatic and continuous 
equipment. Anti-halation layer. 

Duplo Copy — Special microfilm for preparation of positive 
copies from microfilm negatives. Has extremely fine grain 


and relatively high contrast. Excellent for both line and 
continuous-tone negatives. 


Write for your copy of 32-page booklet “Microcopies on 
Gevaert Duplofilms.” 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
District Offices: Lincolnwood. Wl. (Chi 
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MICROFILMING 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
MASS PORTRAITURE 
INSTRUMENTATION 


FILM 





take-up spools 











SPECIFICATIONS 
SIZE: 54” long, 22” wide, 51” high 
WEIGHT: 550 Ibs. 

POWER: 5KVA maximum single- 
phase: 110 volts, 45 amps., or to 


customer requirements. 
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CANADIAN APPLIED RESEARCH LIMITED 


750 Lawrence Avenue West, Toronto 19, Ontario, Canada 


ELECTRONICS « MECHANICS « OPTICS 
DESIGNING « ENGINEERING « MANUFACTURING 
ENVIRONMENTAL TESTING « REPAIR AND OVERHAUL 


MEMBER: A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED & THE HAWKER 
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PROCESSING 
SIMPLIFIED 


CARL Tri-Film Processor 


develops and dries automatically 


e@ Simple daylight loading magazine 
@ Magazine inserted—no special leaders required 
e@ Film connected directly to tendency-driven 


@ Processed film completed at up to 6 feet per minute 


The Mark 3 Automatic Tri-Film Processor develops 
and dries 16, 35 and 70 mm. film at 114, 3 or 6 feet 
a minute. Separate temperature control of the pro- 
cessing solutions from 60 to 110 degrees F. is 
possible within +1 degree. Processing is controlled 
by a mechanical program unit after the film is day- 
light loaded, and positive squeegee rollers reduce 
the need of stop baths and interbath rinses. The 
processor is perfect for newsreels, motion picture 
rushes, microfilm and all types of negative/positive 
cinematography where speed plus quality is essential. 











CAPACITY: » 
16 mm. 1 to 4 rolls ) length 
35 mm. 1 to 2 rolls > to 
70 mm. 1 roll } 400 ft. 


PROCESS RATE: 1%, 3 or 6 ft. 
a minute. 


Western U.S. Representatives 
Gordon Enterprises 

5362 North Cahuenga Bivd 
North Hollywood, Calif., U.S.A. 


where ideas 
become reality 


Canadian Representatives for 
LIBRASCOPE, CIE. CROUZET, 
ROBOT-FOTO 


SIDDELEY GROUP 
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Insurance Enters the Electronic Era 
The VA is the world’s biggest insurance 
company and has the world’s biggest 
records SJ Stem. 


Big and Active 
Microfilm and EDP join hands at Social 
Security Administration headquarters. 


Tab System Cuts Trucker’s Costs 
Branch Motors eliminates log books for 
drivers’ daily records, saves time and money. 


‘ Microfilm Serves National Defense 


Engineering drawings are key to successful 
Redstone Arsenal operations. 


Production Control via Punch Cards 
Sciaky Bros. turns to EDP for mecha- 
nized accounting procedures. 


Clear Sailing For Navy 
Aperture Card System simplifies distribu- 
tion for Philadelphia Supply Depot. 


Simplifying Hospital Records 
Management 

Microtape card system works wonders for 
Boston's famed Children’s Hospital. 


Answer to a Banker’s Prayer 
It’s four magic letters, MICR, that promise 
to automate checking accounts. 


They Reproduce “Anything” 
You name it from music scores to library 
cards — it’s all recorded and retrievable. 


Building Research Booms 
EDP acts as spur to building industry 
thanks to efforts of Keasby & Mattison. 


Photocopy Equipment Directory 
A handy compilation of machines selling 
for $550 and under . 
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Now Available! 





The DOCUMAT 


MICROFILM 


READER-PRINTER 


Automatically 
makes 
black-and-white 
enlargements from 
: microfilm in 
room light 





It’s a Better Printer because the silver process makes 
better copies—even from poor film—sharp, clear black- 


on-white. 


It's a Better Reader with a full 11”x11” viewing 


screen for faster finding as well as viewing. 


Now it’s more convenient to make microfilm enlargements 
right in your office, just as easy as using a photocopier. 
Just push the button, and the reader-printer automatically 
delivers cut letter-size sheets with film enlargement uni- 


formly framed. Takes either roll or flat film. 


ATTENTION DEALERS: Additional distributors are now being appointed. 


Write for complete information on the Documat Microfilm 
Reader-Printer — Now ready for immediate delivery! 


DOCUMAT, INC. 


385 CONCORD AVENUE, BELMONT 78, MASS. 
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IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Veterans’ Insurance: Part Il 


Conclusion of a two-part article 
covering the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion systematized insurance pro- 
gram. Details on a custom-built 
records retrieval system and how it 
operates. 


Financial Weather Forecasts 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


has found a way to eliminate the} 
old guessing game of financial in-/ 


come and expenditures. An EDP 


system offers complete data over-/ 


night on the whole line. 


Microfilming Means Many Things 


You don’t have to be an indus- 
trial giant to put microfilmed draw- 
ings to use profitably as shown by 
the experience of Cutler-Hammer, 
control equipment manufacturer. 


IDP Spurs Manufacturing Process 


An integrated data processing sys- 
tem at the Mengel Company means 
faster, more accurate production at 
lower costs. Electronics makes the 
difference. 


Out of the Filing Forest 


The U.S. Army Signal Equipment 
Support Agency (Fort Monmouth) 
handles distribution of vital records 
throughout the Army. Filing master 
materials posed a king-sized head- 
ache for them until they came up 
with a new filing system. 


Dye-Back V. Non Dye-Back 


Recently issued DOD specs for 
microfilming have raised a stom 
of controversy. Microfilm exper 
Ernie Taubes looks at one aspett, 
dye-back v. non dye-back microfilm, 
and comes up with some interesting 
conclusions guaranteed to stir uf 
controversy. 


Medical Service Microfilm 


Connecticut Medical Service finds 
it is able to serve its subscribers bet 
ter and faster through a Microcatl 
record system. Details on how the) 
do it. 
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EDITORIAL 





Our New Name 


Effective with the next issue our name changes. Data 
PROCESSING AND MICROFILMING SysTEMS becomes Sys- 
TEMS MANAGEMENT. We will still be the magazine of 
ideas, methods and procedures in data processing and 
microfilming as well as in other information manage- 
ment systems with one additional point of emphasis: 
our new title reflects the fact that while each technique 
has its own merits and advantages, each is only part 
of the bigger picture of information management. 

In a recent issue we made the point that microfilming 
and data processing techniques were not end-alls in 
themselves but actually tools in the hands of the sys- 
tems specialist, whose job is to record, process and dis- 
tribute information. As our editors talk with information 
managers and management people who deal with the 
information produced, this fact becomes clearer and 
clearer. Representatives of microfilm and data process- 
ing service organizations confirm that their clients are 
becoming more and more aware of the bigger picture. 
This is reinforced by general reader comments in letters 
to the editor. Today, very few men of management 
regard microfilming or data processing devices or tab 
cards or paper forms as complete systems. They are 
seen as components of greater systems designed for the 
recording, processing, reproduction and distribution of 
data. 

In turn, the man whom management turns to for vital 
data is not regarded as a microfilm man or an EDP 
man or any special man. He is a Systems Manager. 
Even if the information system he manages today is ° 
largely based on microfilm or tab cards or EDP, he has 
to be up on all information-handling systems because 
tomorrow his companys needs may require other sys- 
tems tools. 

Our aim is to keep the Systems Managers up to date 
with news and case histories of successful information 
management systems throughout business, industry and 
government. In effect, we are giving him the bigger 
picture; we are formalizing it with our new title. 

You, our readers, suggested it and we are responding 
to your suggestion. Such an active reader-magazine 
relationship is the best guarantee that a magazine serves 
its readers’ interests. 











MICROFILM 


Days sooner! 
Dollars cheaper! 


Processing your own microfilm makes 
sense. And it makes even more sense 
with a Houston Fearless Labmaster for 
these important reasons: 

1. LABMASTER is fully automatic — 
easily operated by anyone in your 
office. 


2. LABMASTER lets you view your 
microfilm days sooner. 

3. LABMASTER gives complete con- 
trol of image quality. 

4. LABMASTER saves on outside 
processing costs. 

5. LABMASTER keeps highly classi- 
fied film confidential. 

6. LABMASTER is backed by Houston 
Fearless’ 35-year leadership in film 
processors. 

The Labmaster is compact, completely 
self-contained and operates in a fully- 
lighted room. It has its own air com- 
pressor*, refrigeration system and 
archival unit for absolute film perma- 
nency. 16mm and 16/35mm models. 
Write today for brochure and low 
prices. Also available on lease. 


*16mm model only 


HOUSTON 
FEARLESS 


DIVISION OF HOUSTON FEARLESS CORP 


11853 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 64, California 
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Information 
Management 


by HERMAN LIMBERG 
Director of Management Reporting 





Office of the City Administrator, New York, N.Y. 








Management's 


Last issue this column described 
Information Management as_ the 
core of a campaign to meet the 
challenge of the electronic computer. 
Three years ago, Perrin Stryker 
struck one of the first blows in this 
campaign, which is now expanding 
rapidly. In his article, “What Man- 
agement Doesn't Know Can Hurt,” 
(Fortune, November 1957) Stryker 
underscored the costs of generating 
data and producing information. 
The theme of this article was man- 
agement’s ignorance of these costs. 
But there was also a_ secondary 
theme, somewhat muted, which re- 
vealed that “what management 
doesn’t know” is what information 
it really needs. Some of the more 


cogent of Stryker’s observations 
which comprised this secondary 


theme were: 
Five Observations 


The use of electronic computers 
almost inevitably whets manage- 
ment’s appetite for more informa- 
tion. 

Only a few top managements have 
begun to realize that there is such 
a thing as too much information and 
have tried to make drastic cutbacks 
in paperwork. 

There is no factual basis for the 
assumption that all managers today 
need more information and need 
it faster. 

The cry for faster and faster in- 
formation has become a shibboleth 
that very few managements have 
stopped to examine for its truth. 

There is also the possibility that 
EDP may in the end so overwhelm 
executives with data that top man- 
agement will realize that too much 
data can be as harmful as too little. 
The computers might, that is, carry 
the seeds of their own destruction. 


Need to Know 


In concluding his article, Stryke 
stated that “systems and procedur 
men who have been exasperated b 
management’s demands for mo 
and faster information have had t 
assume that such information w: 
worth the costs.” From this, ¥ 
may infer that costs should be th 
primary factor in determining mar 
agement’s information needs. Bi 
it seems more logical to determin: 
first what those needs are and the 
design a system to accommodat 
those needs most economically. | 
other words, needs should determin: 
costs; costs should not be the criteri 
for establishing needs. 


Search Widens 


The search for what managemen 
needs to know began several year 
before publication of Stryker’s art 
cle, and has, in the past few year 
gained increasing momentum an 
concentrated attention. The surg 
of interest in the subject, evidenced 
by the programs of the various mar 
agement associations and by th 
study projects of many industria 
and governmental organizations, ' 
generally attributable to the wid 
acceptance of the new data process 
ing techniques. Bluntly stated, th 
volume of data has continued ‘ 
grow and multiply with the ever 
increasing velocity of data gener 
tion and compilation. This has ct: 
ated new problems for which th 
solution will be found. 

Information management ha 
opened a new frontier for system 
and procedures. It has provided 
both a challenge and an oppor 
nity to upgrade the systems alt 
procedures function to its prope 
status and role within the total mat 
agement complex by bringing itt 

continued on page” 
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Miliniaturization 


Report No. 


What price automation? — 


In view of today’s rising costs, the need for automation in the 
processing of engineering drawings is recognized as necessary. 
However, in the welter of claims and counterclaims for vari- 
ous miniaturization processes, a good deal of confusion has 
arisen around the relative merits of the 35mm and 105mm 
systems. 


These facts need stating: Automation should not dictate film 
size; conversely, film size should not dictate whether or not 
automation is possible. 


To clarify these points: One should not necessarily install a 
35mm system on the assumption that it is the sole answer to 
high speed automated reproduction. To do this is to overlook 
the fact that the 105mm system is also capable of automation. 
And 105mm can often be automated without the expenditure 
of large sums of money for new processing equipment. 


35mm 





Both systems — 35mm and 105mm ~— have their place in the 
modern engineering reproduction department. (The K&E 
MICRO-MASTER® Camera-Projector takes and projects 
both film sizes.) However, if automation is the only basic 
consideration, the case for 105mm needs further emphasis. 
For example: 35mm aperture cards for information retrieval 
are designed to deliver negatives quickly and automatically. 
General practice, however, is to key-punch both the aperture 
card and a companion “tracer” card to prevent excessive 
negative wear in sorting. Selection of the aperture card is 
manual. (Tracer cards also provide 23 additional key- 
punch positions. ) 

Tracer cards can also be successfully used with a 105mm 
system. And only one card need be punched. Selection of 
negatives, as with aperture cards, is manual. 


From start to finish, let's see how the two systems compare: 





105mm ®& 





e Negatives in aperture cards 
e Punch-card retrieval 
e Automatic ‘‘dry-process’”’ reproduction 


e Negatives in archival envelopes 
e Punch-card retrieval 
e Standard diazo reproduction 





PREPARATION AND FILING 





Original drawing photographed to yield master negative 


Same 





Tracer card key-punched 


Same 





Aperture card key-punched, negative inserted in card 


Archival envelope machine numbered, negative inserted 





Tracer cards and negatives filed 


Same 





SEARCH AND DELIVERY 





Tracer card sorted to find location of negative 


Same 





Negative selected manually from file 


Same 





REPRODUCTION 





Distribution prints made from negatives on automatic 
“dry-process”’ printer at rate of 20 ft. per minute. 





SUMMARY: 


* Despite minor differences in procedure, preparation and filing take 


almost equal time (a matter of minutes). 


*Search and delivery take exactly the same time. 


*In production, printing speed using 105mm negative and standard 


diazo is as faust as automatic “dry-process”, or faster. 


*In short: both systems offer roughly equal speed and convenience. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 

NEW YORK + HOBOKEN, N. J. + DETROIT + CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + MONTREAL = be 


l 
I 





Name & Title 


Company & Address 


Prints made from photographic intermediates on diazo 
machines at 60 ft. per minute. (Time spent in preparing 
intermediate offset by faster print speed of diazo.) 


Undoubtedly, if you are at all involved in engineer- 
ing reproduction, you will require more facts than 
could be furnished in this brief message. We have 
them —complete with cost comparisons — and will be 
pleased to furnish them if you will return the coupon 
below. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., Dept. DP-10, Hoboken, N. J. 
[) Please send information on the 105/35mm Micro-Master system. 
[) Please have a K&E representative call. 
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New Equipment Review 











For more information without obligation circle same number on Reader's Inquiry Card. 


Microfilm Reader 101 


4 completely new microfilm reader, 
the Recordak 310, has been introduced 
by the Recordak Corp. Features of the 
unit include full 90 degree image rota- 
tion and a side positioned film advance 
handle. Reduction ratios available are 
20:1, 24:1, 32:1, or 40:1. Capacity of 
the 310 is 100’ 16mm _ non-perforated 
film. Finished in two-tone green, the 
machine also has a 9” x 12” viewing 


screen, 


Tape to Card Converter 102 


A universal code punched tape to 
card converter, the Model C750, has 
been announced by Systematics, a divi- 
sion of General Transistor Corp. The 
machine consists of a tape reader and 
control module and features a removable 
programming plugboard. Any five, six, 
seven or eight-channel punched _ tape 
can be used as input to punched card 
data processing systems. Multiple card 
layouts can also be processed. 


Control for Computer System 103 


An “Auto Control System,” which is 
said to increase the efficiency of com- 
puters has been announced by the 
Philco Corp. Designed for use with the 
Philco-2000 system, it provides an auto- 
matic interrupt feature which permits 
the programmer to determine the sys- 
tem conditions that shall be checked, 
and the action to be taken when these 
conditions are present. The result is 
more efficient use of program. time. 


Card Trays 104 


\ complete system for the handling 
and filing of punched cards is available 
from Tab Products Inc. Called the Tab- 
tray System, it consists of different types 
of trays, and tension devices to hold 
and protect punched cards. Tabtrays are 
reversible and can be indexed at either 
or both ends. The tray will stand on 
cither end unsupported and will accept 
#4709 or #4704 tension devices. Em- 
bossment at shelf front facilitates tray 
removal and replacement. 


Work Flow Aid 105 


A versatile office conveyor for the 
handling of departmental and_interde- 
partmental paper work is being offered 
by Mercury Industries Inc. The unit 
moves individual forms and documents 
at any speed to meet individual require- 
ments. Travel direction of individual 
belts may be changed and the position 
of the stops for removal of the docu- 
ments can be set for any point along the 
way. 


~_ 

















Tab Card Holders 106 


Beemak Plastics is offering a line of 
tab card holders which can be attached 
to products, conveyor belts, bins, boxes, 
shelving, ete. to implement production 
control, inventory control and other 
punched card systems. Magnetic Holder 
BP-130 has four heavy magnets which 
hold it firmly to data processing mach 
ine or other surface and provide easy 
on-and-off accessibility. Available in 
colors. Price: $1.50 each. 


35mm Microfilm Splicer 107 

A simplified 35mm _ microfilm splicer 
using pre-cut Mylar tape is now availa. 
ble from Hudson Photographic Industries, 
The splicing tape, known as Quik Splice, 
is flexible and optically clear. Film 
ends are placed on the splicer cutting 
blades, blades are swung down, splice 
tape placed over the film and the paper 
tape backing is removed. The micro- 
film is then ready for viewing and 
printing. Price: splicer, $14.50; pack of 
100° splices, $2.50. 


Tape Equipment 108 

Information management _ installa 
tions with a high volume of punched 
cards may now change economically to 
magnetic tape for their data input and 
output requirements if they so desire 
The means is IBM’s 1401 E_ system 


Key component of the new system if 


the 7330 Magnetic Tape unit which 
in a typical system, will read data up 
to twenty times faster and write out 
results at more than sixty times the rate 
of punched card equipment. 


Microfilm Processors 109 


A complete line of Archival Micro- 
master processors for use with microfilm 
is available from Ana-Tec Inc. All modes 
are constructed of stainless steel and 
have direct reading meters on the cor 
trol panel. All Micromasters have stop- 
start buttons on each end of the machine 
for easy operation and can be operated 
without the services of a technician 
Processing time for microfilms varies 
from 450 to 3000 ft/hr in 35mm depen¢- 
ing on model. 


Tape File 110 


Acme Visible Records Inc. has avail 
able a line of tape filing cabinets equi: 
ped with grid partitions. Capacity # 
the 8” Virginian line is 102 rolls of 2 
tape lengths. Adjustable grid wires at 
available to accommodate varying lengths 
Other tray sizes and grid spacing ma) 
be combined to meet specific tape filing 
requirements. Individual trays are hinged 
with removable sections. : 

continued on page » 
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SIMPLICITY: key to better 


processing of film or paper 


The clean operational design of the PROCESSALL is indicated in the 
threading diagram above (Fig 1). 
The yellow, dotted line traces the path of the film leader through the 
transport system. 
Figure 2 shows the counter balanced cover as it lowers effortlessly 
into operating position thus traversing the film through the 
processing system. 
At this point a flick of the starting switch activates the PROCESS- 
ALL into a completely automated, dry to dry processing cycle of 
predetermined speeds and characteristics. Quality control is 
positive and constant. 
Every phase of operation and maintenance of this machine 
is just as simple as that. 
Check the many practical features built into the PROCESS- 
ALL as they apply to your processing needs. 
Complete specifications on request. 
PROCESSALL Model G-6 handles any film or paper to 
6” in width. Model G-12: capacities to 12” in width. 
Multiple threadings of films of lesser widths. 


PROCESSALL 


THESE UNITS ARE NOW BEING USED FOR PROCESSING AND DRYING DOUBLE OSCAR PISHER 
EMULSION X-RAY FILM - OSCILLOGRAPH PAPER - LINOGRAPH FILM - LISTO. 


MATIC FILM - KODALITH TYPE FILM - PHOTOSTATS - PORTRAIT PROOF COMPANY, inc. 
PAPER IN ROLLS - MICROFILM - STANDARD 16. 35. AND 7Omm. - NEGATIVE AND 
POSITIVE FILMS - SUPER XX - TRI X - SUPERIOR PAN FILMS. 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture— Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yy Simple to operate — Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 


¥v Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


yx Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. TA-10 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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AMAZING 


Taskmaster 10xPower 


Microfilm Reader 


Versatility: Reads 16 mm & 35 mm roll film, 
aperature cards, & sheet film. 


Optical fidelity: Maximum field of view with 
minimum peripheral distortion. 


Compactness: Folds flat into its own  shirt- 
pocket size wallet. 


Scanning: 100% vertical & horizontal scanning. 
Fixed position pin-point reading. 


$950 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


Fterchon 


dept. X2 


the taylor-merchant corporation 


48 west 48th street, new york 36, n.y. 
Plaza 7-7700 
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EDP in Action 


by WILLIAM ORCHARD-HAYS 
Vice-President, C-E-I-R, Inc. 








Problem Solving: A Total Approach 


Programming has grown concur- 
rently in the past decade with the 
hardware. The resulting large sys- 
tems of programs have now reached 
such a degree of complexity and 
power as to rival the machines. 
This “software” has in itself led to 
some of the most interesting appli- 
cations of the hardware. 

At first glance, this might appear 
self-defeating, but exactly the oppo- 
site is the case. The large machines 
are called “general purpose” be- 
cause they can be applied to any 
problem involving data handling, 
arithmetic, logical decisions and 





Effective this month, EDP in Action 
starts as a regular feature column. 
Guest experts will explore the latest 
applications and developments in 
electronic data processing as part of 
systems management. 





preparation of printed reports. The 
job of the programmer is to adapt 
this powerful complex of machinery 
to a particular task through a spe- 
cially tailored program. As the tasks 
themselves become more complex, 
the programmer finds that he can- 
not hope to do the whole job him- 
self. He must rely on much pro- 
gramming work that has gone 
before; he must have workable 
operational procedures available to 
insure that his work is processed on 
the machine in minimum time to 
hold down costs; he must often plan 
his immediate work in such a way 
that his programs are usable by 
others. One has only to spend a 
day in a modern computing center 
to get some feel for the fantastic 
amount of information which the 
hardware will process and produce. 
The huge mounds of printed output 
which often accumulate are evi- 
dence of this. Without a high degree 
of organization, such work would 
be impossible for human beings to 
handle. 

New complications are constant- 






ly being added to the use of com r 
puters. We presently process jodi 
which may actually require mong 
information in the way of instrughy 
tions for the computer than thi 
total input and output of a partity 
cular run. The higher speed an 
power, and also cost, of curren 
machines, means that more wolf 
must be fed from remote locationg’ 
if the lower cost per calculation is t 
be truly achieved. Thus, transmissic 
lines enter the picture. This impli 
still more programs available to 
central processor in minute fre 
tions of a second in order to hand 
the variety and volume of input. 
machine like IBM’s new 7090 con 
puter, STRETCH, can conceivab 
keep several hundred people but 
feeding it work to do. A high degre 
of standardization is thus necessat}jye 
Otherwise it would be like an armen, 
in which every soldier had his o 
special manual and general instruc 




















tions. 10 
new 
Automation ot Computing mee 





On the other hand, the computf 
ing center must be prepared te | 
handle great varieties of tasks, som} 
not even thought of now, economi{ 
cally and expeditiously. This meas}. 
actually, the automation of compith, 
ing. A few years ago, it is unlikely 
that anyone comprehended the vo 
ume of information this implies} 
We have been moving toward if. 
with ever more powerful machines 
It appears that we are finally reach} ° 
ing the right order of magnitude. | 

It is not too difficult to imagined 
central processing center with smal 
remote satellite computers feedimi{” 
into it and receiving results. Th} 
initial preparation and editing of itt 
put and the final formatting Of, 
printed output are already looktify 
upon as sub-tasks, and much wot 
has been done in these areas in fi 
last two or three years. Transmil A 
sion equipment to tie to alread}. 

continued on page» * 
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Industry News 





'e@ The First Pennsylvania Banking 
OM and Trust Company — the nation’s 
jObfoldest and Philadelphia’s largest 
10% pank — has installed a completely 
ruclgutomatic, electronic bank book- 


th'keeping system which its manufac- 
art! turer, Burroughs Corp., says is the 
an first of its kind in the world. With 
ret jt the bank completes the cycle 
Oi started with quill pen bookkeeping 
ion jn 1782. 

is t 





Sal]. MICRODEALER OFFICERS: (L-R) Ross Mad- 
TM den, Karl Adams, Jr., Hendrix Ten Eyck. 
ow e , ‘ 
true @ Microdealers, Inc., national mi- 


crofilm service organization, elected 
new officers at its recent annual 
meeting. Karl Adams, Jr. heads the 
group while Ross Madden will serve 
as vice-president and Hendrix Ten 
Eyck as treasurer. In attendance at 
the session were four pa __ presidents 
of the National Microfilm Associa- 
tion, Richard Batchelder, Wynn 
Crew, Joseph Curtin and Ten Eyck. 


mM put: 
d t 
som 
omi- 
eans 
nput: 
likel\ 
P vol 
plies A American Management Associa- 
rd ijtiom has organized a new unit, the 
ines. | Sua Communications and Train- 
each | 18 Department. Its purpose will 
,. {be to use all communications tools 
7 available to advance the manage- 
foul ment skills of the 70,000 executives 


who participate annually in AMA 


-eding anal 

~The | Meetings. 

of in- : . 

* o(/@ EDP technical sessions are 


scheduled by the Office Executives 
work{ 88". for the National Business 
in the Show (see Calendar right). They 
ic.(*te scheduled to provide informa- 
iready |{O" On electronic data processing 
age 33| Mterested executives. . . . New- 
tomers to the systems field will find 


ooked 





interest in the Systems Panorama 
at the International Systems Meeting 
of the Systems and Procedures 
Assn. 


@ “Management games” are un- 
dergoing a change from games about 
business in general to games repre- 
senting specific industries. Two re- 
cent examples are “bank manage- 
ment simulation” in which execu- 
tives of the Mellon Bank & Trust 
Co. (Pittsburgh), participated and 
“business strategy” in which Pills- 
bury executives took part. The 
Mellon men were broken down into 
three teams, each with equal assets, 
capital and deposits. For five hours, 
the players made decisions that took 
their bank through two years of hy- 
pothetical operation. Decisions were 
fed into computers which deter- 
mined how effective the decisions 
were. The same basics apply to the 
Pillsbury game. Similar games are 
said to be in the works for utility, 
insurance and retailing. 


@ “Systems and standards—A New 
Era in Microreproduction” will be 
the theme of the 1961 National 
Microfilm Association convention. 
Frederic Luther, president of NMA 


recently announced the theme and 
stated that all areas of microrepro- 
duction and data processing will be 
represented in the program. 


@ A new technical society has been 
formed with the aim of promoting 
“the arts and sciences, standards 
and practices connected with the 
management, programming and op- 
erating of computers and data proc- 
essing machines.” The title is the 
National Society for Electronic 
Data Processing Machine Operators 
and Programmers. NSEDPMOP is 
located at 22 E. 17th St., New York 
a, ye T 


@ Naval battles of the future 
(when and if) may very well be 
fought according to strategy dic- 
tated by automatic machines with 
commanding officers merely stand- 
ing by as observers. A new data 
processing and communications sys- 
tems, Naval Tactical Data System, 
which utilizes sea-going computers 
is being worked on. 


@ The use of computers for rou- 
tine white collar office work brings 
faster, more uniform decisions and 

continued on page 36 





Calendar of Conferences 


American Records Management 
Assn., Plankinton House, Milwau- 
kee, Oct. 19-22. 


Seventh International Meeting of 
the Institute of Management Sci- 
ences, Hotel Roosevelt, N.Y.C., 
Oct. 20-22. 


Controllers Institute of America, 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, 
Oct. 22-26. 


National Business Show, 
seum, N.Y.C., Oct. 24-28. 


1960 Computer Applications 
Symposium sponsored by Armour 
Research Foundation, Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 26-27. 


Coli- 
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Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, 1960 Fall Conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, N.Y.C., Oct. 27-28. 

Seventh Institute on Electronics 
in Management, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4. 

Business Equipment Exposition 
sponsored by Office Equipment 
Manufacturers, Los Angeles, Nov. 
1-4. 

American Production & Inventory 
Control Society, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 3-4. 


Society of Reproduction Engi- 
neers Visual Communications Con- 
ress, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 
3-6. 
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CONTINUOUS 
ROLL 
CONTACT 
PRINTER 
New Model PD 301X 


16mm, 35mm and 70mm 
Dual Light Source 





PD301 VARIABLE SPEED CON- 
TINUOUS ROLL CONTACT 
PRINTER produces the most 
EVEN ILLUMINATION coupled 
to the HIGHEST RESOLUTION 
possible. Takes Microprint Pa- 
per up to Portrait Paper 16 to 
70mm wide, slow papers up to 
high speed microfilm or color. 
® To achieve this versatility and 
quality, a completely new con- 
cept of film drive has been de- 
veloped. 
@ This drive from motor to film 
drive spindle, is completely 
smooth flowing, without gears 
or sprockets, and utilizes a con- 
stant tension take-up on the 
positive and negative spindles, 
regardless whether 1’ or 1,000’ 
of film have been rewound. 


Specifications 


1. FILM SIZE: 16, 35 and 70mm. 

2. FILM CAPACITY: Up to 1,000’ (positive and 
negative). 

3. PRINTING SPEED: From 10 to 75’ per minute. 
4. LIGHT SOURCE: Dual light source, Mazda 
and Ultra Violet 

5. PRINTING SLOT: Continually adjustable from 
0 to Yo" maximum 

6. PRINTING DRUM: 6” 
printing surface. 

7. POSITIVE FILM MAGAZINE: Light proof ro- 
tary light trap prevent sscratches of positive film 
stock. 

8. FILM TAKE UP: Special magnetic clutch film 
take up with constant tension regardless of film 
diameter. 

PD301 CONTINUOUS ROLL CONTACT PRINTER 
is available for Microfilm printing of double per- 
forate, single perforate and non-perforate film 
as a standard unit. It can also be furnished with 
the following attachments: SPROCKET PRINTING 
DRUM, LOOP PRINTING ATTACHMENT. LIGHT 
CHANGE BOARD, AUXILIARY PRINTING TABLE. 
Special attachments are also available. 


PHOTO DEVICES, Inc. 


13 Canal St. 


diameter, antihalation 


Rochester 8. N. Y. 
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Microfilm 


Topics 


by HUBBARD W. BALLOU 
Columbia University Libraries 





Sheet Microfilm: A Revival 


The earliest experiments with 
microfilm in the 1850’s were neces- 
sarily in sheet form as they were 
made with cameras using glass 
plates. By the time interest in this 
medium was revived in the 1930's 
a change had taken place in photog- 
raphy. Plates were on their way out 
and sheet film was being challenged 
by roll film. 

Modern microfilming in the U.S. 
is the result of two lines of develop- 
ment. The first of these was the 
evolution of equipment for commer- 
cial filming based on the 16mm 
movie camera. The second grew out 
of the early use of the 35mm Leica 
camera for scholarly microfilming. 
Ribbon film is common to both of 
these, and both are by-products of 
the motion picture industry. Conse- 
quently, when microfilming grew to 
production stature, equipment de- 
signed for mass processing of movie 
film was adapted to handle micro- 
film. As a result, it became eco- 
nomically impractical to depart from 
ribbon film as the basic element of 
microfilming in this country. 


European Development 


In Europe there has not been 
such a close alliance of micropho- 
tography and cinematography. Gen- 
eralizations are always suspect, but 
one may note in this case that lower 
labor costs and smaller production 
figures abroad have lent themselves 
to greater experimentation and de- 
partures from ribbon microfilm. 
Step-and-repeat cameras for the pro- 
duction of sheet microfilm have been 
developed to a greater extent. Rib- 
bon film is often cut into short 
strips and stored in this form rather 
than on 100-foot reels. 

For material consisting of long 
runs of text and for information 
where storage is important and ac- 
cess infrequently required, a ribbon 


format is ideal. When material ¢ 
high reference use is microfilmed 
the ribbon serves to imprison 9 
freeze it into an inaccessible form 
The eight-inch strip of 35mm film 
the mirofiche (sheet microfilm) 
and the Microcard are all attempt 
at unlocking the unit of informatio 
on microfilm. 


Progress During World War II 

How were we to keep the eco 
nomic advantage of the ribbon for 
mat, and yet release small blocks ¢ 
data stored in this form? Worl 
War II brought with it many prob 
lems not faced previously, and gave 
stimulus to their solution. Out @ 
this came the use of 70mm film 
and the Filmsort card. Both @ 
these lend themselves to the unitiza 
tion of microfilm images. Both star 
out as ribbon microfilm but end up 
as single frames. In the case @ 
70mm microfilm (and 105mm film 
which grew out’ of it) we find the 
images approaching a size not truly 
“micro,” and operating costs close! 
to process photography than th 
more economical microphotography 
The Filmsort aperture card and it 
allied acetate sleeve are designed to 
work with 35 and 16mm microfilm 
and to give it the manipulative fea 
tures of the sheet. In a sense, the) 
are a compromise between the rib 
bon and sheet, but at the same time 
add features that straight microfilm 
does not have. 


U.S. Beginnings 

Sheet microfilm has not been 
overlooked in this country, however. 
Experimentation with the sheet for 
mat began in the 1930's and has 
been kept up. The Diebold Cumv- 
lative Microfilm, which has contit- 
ued as the Luther Unitized Act 
tate, is a sheet of acetate to which 
short strips of microfilm are lamr 
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nated. The Micro-Research Card is 
a combination microfilm and 
punched card on a sheet of film 5 x 
8 inches in size. The micro-images 
take up half of the sheet and the 
coding holes and slots the other half. 
The Microcard Corporation devel- 
oped a camera using 70mm film but 
placing a number of images (about 
the size of those found on 16mm 
film) in step-and-repeat sequence 
onto 70 x 120mm frame. These 
frames are then cut apart and used 
to print Microcards. A_ simplified 
version of this camera for institu- 
tional use was exhibited at the 1960 
National Microfilm Association con- 
vention. The Records Service Cor- 
poration has introduced their Micro- 
fax camera to make micro-sheets 
814 x 11 inches in size and a reader 
to use with them. 


Microfilm Tab Cards 


As an extension of the Filmsort 
principle, we find the development 
of the sheet microfilm tab card. 
Ozalid began this with their Acti- 
film. These sheets of diazo film are 
printed with selected frames from a 
ribbon film. Portions of the sheet 
may be reserved for punched card 
applications, if desired. The Kalvar 
Corporation brought out their Kal- 
vaKard, which is similar, but uses 
the heat processed Kalfax film rather 
than diazo film. This makes possible 
a further application, which they 
have named the Kalfax Add-a- 
frame. In essence, this is a system 
that permits selective printing and 
developing of micro-images to the 
same KalvaKard weeks, months or 
years later. 

There are indications of many 
new and exciting variations on the 
sheet microfilm theme. One writer 
mentions disk film with images re- 
duced to more than 1/300 times 
arranged in a spiral on the disk. 
Another suggests a micro-image 
etched on a stainless steel sheet. A 
further speculation offers as a starter 
the contents of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on the head of a pin. 
The sky is not the limit. Space 
studies have brought miniaturization 
of electronic equipment. We can 
expect miniaturization of microfilm 
equipment and processes and prob- 
ably more and smaller micro-sheets. 
Sheet microfilm is here to stay. [1] 
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sy yf MICRODEALER 
QUALITY MICROFILMING SERVICE 


BIEL’S PHOTOCOPY & MICROFILM SERVICE 
Buffalo, New York « Tel: WAshington 6224 
DAKOTA MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. 

Denver 15, Colorado « Tel: BElmont 7-0408 
Omaha, Nebraska « Tel: ATlantic 4013 

St. Paul 3, Minnesota « Tel: CApital 2-3777 
DAKOTA SOUTHERN MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. 
Miami, Florida « Tel: FRanklin 4-8402 

GRAPHIC MICROFILM CORPORATION 

New York 6, New York « Tel: REctor 2-432] 
Farmingdale, New York + Tel: MYrtle 4-0020 
Washington 25, D. C. + Tel: MEtropolitan 8-5550 
GRAPHIC MICROFILM OF NEW ENGLAND, INC. 
Waltham 54, Mass. « Tel: TWinbrook 4-9494 
Hartford 14, Connecticut + Tel:-CHapel 6-7196 


HALL & McCHESNEY, INC. 

Syracuse, New York « Tel: SYracuse 2-7201 

Greensboro, N. C. + Tel: BRoadway 4-8431 

MICROFILM BUSINESS SYSTEMS COMPANY 

Los Angeles 16, Calif. + Tel: WEbster 8-2977 

THE MICROFILM CORPORATION 

Cleveland 14, Ohio « Tel: SUperior 1-3654 

Cincinnati 13, Ohio + Tel: REdwood 1-2408 

SOUTHERN MICROFILM CORPORATION 

New Orleans 19, La. Tel: JAckson 5-6241 
Houston 6, Texas « Tel: JAckson 6-2376 

WATLAND, INC. 

Chicago 20, Illinois « Tel: PRospect 8-4400 

WESTERN MICROFILM COMPANY 

San Francisco 11, Calif. » Tel: GArfield 1-4360 


Through its affiliates MICRODEALERS, Inc. provides a nationwide personal- 
ized service and distribution of modern economical equipment including: 


The 
DRAFTSMAN 
READER 


© Designed for efficiency 
e Priced for economy 





MICRODEALER’S LIGHT CONTROL 


Automatically controls light inten- 
sity on all cameras assuring uni- 
form background density — speeds 
production — eliminates costly 
exposure errors — helps meet most 
exacting specifications. 


PERMA-FIX 
attachment for the Drafts- 
man reader for instantane- 
ous duplication of aperture 
card film. 














MICRODEALERS are also distributors of 
e KALVAR Film and Products e ANA-TEC Processors 


e APERTURE Cards e RECORDAK Equipment 
For further information about MICRODEALERS Products and services write: 


MICRODEALERS INC. 
1560 TRAPELO ROAD 
WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


WU ASODCH ELS 


‘Your Assurance 


Of Quality” 


TW 4-7777 
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A SPECIALLY DESIGNED Thermo-Fax Selective Copier retrieves case 
history data from printed lists at the VA‘s Philadelphia office. 





Insurance 
Enters the 
Electronic 


Era 


VA’s Automatic Data Processing program is being 


watched with interest by the entire insurance industry. 


by JAMES HUGHES 


Back in 1952 the Veterans Administration made 
a decision of immense importance to the vast 
American insurance industry. It decided to auto- 
mate its Department of Insurance. 

The Department is one of the largest insuring 
agencies in the United States, serving over six 
million active accounts representing more than 43 
billion dollars of insurance. It follows that its 
operations would be watched keenly by the re- 
mainder of the insurance business. 

For 40 years the mammoth job of insurance ac- 
counting had been done largely through manual 
processes. There were, as there had to be, problems 
due to inevitable human error and limitations, il- 
legible or confusing entries on record cards, etc. 

These problems became greater or less in pro- 
portion to the scope of operations and workloads, 
but they were always troublesome and costly. The 
VA’s Automatic Data Processing program was 
launched after a feasibility study based on thor- 
oughly detailed specification of VA’s complex re- 
quirements showed that ADP would dispose of 
chronic difficulties and enable the Department of 
Insurance to do more better with less. 

Initial planning centered on building a complete 
punched-card system, but included a sharp look into 
electronic data processing, then in its infancy. One 
compelling motivation in deciding on a punched- 
card pattern prior to electronics was a strong in- 
dication that it would result in quick dollar savings. 

The punched-card system also became the spade 


work preliminary to transfer of all accounts to a 
magnetic tape master record. This master record 
is the functional heart of the automatic data proc- 
essing system, just as the premium record card was 
the hub of the old manual process. 


Philadelphia Operation 


The Department of Insurance maintains execu- 
tive offices in the Veterans Administration Building 
in Washington. However, all data processing is car- 
ried out at the Department’s three regional offices. 
The first of these offices to get the full ADP treat- 
ment was the one at Philadelphia and when con- 
version is completed it will be the home of the 
master record for all three offices. At that time, 
the VA will have the most completely integrated 
system of automation in existence for insurance 
accounting and control. 

At the Philadelphia office there is a 7000 square 
foot building within a building. It is air conditioned 
by three 30-ton units for it houses, that delicate ro- 
bot of many parts, a computer, and its peripheral 
equipment. That equiptment includes six high-speed 
tape units which read and write characters at the 
incredible speed of 62,500 a second, and 8 tape 
units that read and write 15000 characters per sec- 
ond. It also includes a unit that transfers data from 
tape to unched cards at the rate of 100 cards a min- 
ute, readers that transfer data from cards to tape at 
the rate of 250 a minute, and high-speed printers 
that have a rated speed of 500 lines a minute. 
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In order to give the Department its magnetic 
tape master, the system is presently converting 
nearly 19 million punched card records to less 
than 100 reels of tape! 

All records of several policyholders are grouped 
together and separated from those of other policy- 
holders by 34 of an inch of tape called a record 
gap. This grouping is done so as to have as few 
gaps as possible and thus use the fewest possible 
reels of tape. 


Processing Procedures 


Each grouping is fragmented into many seg- 
ments. A Fixed Group Segment tells the computer 
how many records are in the group and the num- 
ber of characters involved. Each policyholder has 
a Fixed Life Segment which identifies all his pol- 
icies. There is a Fixed Policy Segment for each 
policy the insured has which provides information 
about that policy. In addition there are segments 
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which include data on dividends, loans, liens, dis- 
ability insurance, etc. 

Each day the three field offices receive more 
than 100,000 premium payments, besides about 
23,000 applications for loans, reinstatements, divi- 
dend withdrawals, premiums, waivers, policy 
changes, disability benefits, cash surrenders and 
a great variety of inquiries. 

The processing routines are identical in Denver, 
St. Paul and Philadelphia up to a point. To begin 
with, payments and premium notices are separated 
from all other subject matter. Payments are veri- 
fied with premium notices to determine that pre- 
miums are paid as billed. Premium notices go to 
an IBM #407 accounting machine, where they 
are listed and batched with summary cards show- 
ing batch totals. Payment checks go to an IBM 
bank-proof machine, where they are proof-listed 
and classified for deposit, with bank-proof totals 

continued on next page 
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for each batch. The batch totals of 
premium notices are compared with 
the batch totals of payments, and 
differences are reconciled. 

The premium notice card now is 
approaching a new course of treat- 
ment. It is the means or source 
document for updating the master 
record. So, in the cases of Denver 
and St. Paul, after the other subject 
matter is processed, these cards are 
sorted to terminal digit sequence, 
tabulated for totals and sent by wire 
transmission to Philadelphia. 


Obtain Various Information 

Miscellaneous items applica- 
tions, requests, inquiries, etc. — are 
processed after the current status of 
the respective policyholder’s ac- 
counts are obtained from the master. 

A card request for status of ac- 
count is key-punched; status will 
show any changes to date and will 
come back as a record printout or 
printed statement. The source docu- 
ment, such as some type of applica- 
tion or inquiry, which caused the 
status request is held pending until 
the record printout is received. After 
it is received and processed, any 
change in the master record must 
be prepared in punched-card form 
to update the master record. 

Requests for record printouts of 
account status and policy changes 
are listed with batch totals and sent 
to Philadelphia. 








Differences Reconciled 

In Philadelphia, premium notice 
cards and status request and policy- 
change cards from St. Paul and Den- 
ver go to an IBM #407 accounting 
machine again. Here the batch to- 
tals are taken and compared with 
the summary cards. Any differences 
are reconciled. 

Now, there are six separate stacks 
of punched cards in batches — the 
premium notice cards and the status 
request and policy-change cards. 
Two of these stacks are from St. 
Paul, two from Denver and two 
that originated in Philadelphia. 
These two stacks of cards from 
each office are translated into tape, 
there are now six reels of tape 
instead of six stacks of cards in 
batches; two reels of tape for each 
of the three offices. 

continued on page 38 
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Big And Active 


The Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s offices in Baltimore are 
involved in the largest paperwork 
operation in the world. “Paper- 
work” is used in the loosest 
sense, for actually more and 
more of their operation is con- 
cerned with film — specifically, 
microfilm. In fact, theirs is one of 
the largest centralized microfilm 
operations in the world — and 
every foot of its microfilm is 
active. 

Given the name and date of 
birth of almost any American, 
the Administration through its 
microfilm system can produce his 
Social Security number in less 
than 30 seconds out of an index 
of over 165 million names. 

Much of the Administration’s 
operation is so completely mech- 
anized that records never appear 
in paper form. Some firms now 
supply the Administration with 
data on their employees’ quar- 
terly earnings on magnetic tape, 
which is converted to readable 
form on electronic processing 
equipment from which microfilm 
is made. This enables the Admin- 
istration to arrive at the micro- 
film stage in its recordkeeping 
without going through the time- 
consuming precess of printing 
magnetic tape to paper listings, 
then microfilming the _ listings. 
The Administration now operates 
three IBM 705 Model III com- 
puters on a three-shift basis and 
has developed the first Cathode 
Ray Microfilm Printer that pro- 
duces 16mm film directly from 
magnetic tape. 

Naturally, when the whole of 
an operation is as large as the 
Social Security’s, the parts of 
that whole are impressive in 
themselves. Take the matter of 
splicing. Every year nearly 4,- 
000,000 microfilm documents 
are spliced by the Social Security 
office. 

Social 





Security’s microfilm 


operation is managed by Edward | 
Rosse, one of the most respected | 
systems men in the nation — and 
one of microfilm’s most enthusi- 
astic missionaries. 

“Microfilm is probably the 
most efficient tool of office ad- 
ministration to have been in- 
vented in the last 100 years,” 
says Rosse. 

The high degree of efficiency 
of Rosse’s operation is attribu- | 
table in large part to his willing- | 
ness to use the latest develop- 
ments in equipment and materi- | 
als, and the cooperation of in- | 
dustry groups, like Microdealers, 
Inc. For example, Microdealers, 
through the Graphic Microfilm 
Corp. of Washington, supplies the 
heat processed film which is one 
of the corner stones of this op- 
eration. 

This film is marketed by the 
Kalvar Corporation under the 
name “Kalfax Film’. Duplicate 
copies of original microfilm rec- 
ords are prepared on it at a rate 
of 60 feet per minute — ready 
for use! 

The original film becomes the 
Administration’s master film and 
is stored in 1,000-foot rolls in a 
safe underground location. 

The two duplicate films are cut 
up into strips of 1,000 accounts 
each. One thousand accounts are 
recorded on approximately only 
seven inches of film. The strips 
are spliced on to previously set- 
up film magazines. Each of these 
magazines, which has a capacity 
of 100 feet of film, is sufficient 
for the entire lifetime earnings 
records of 1,000 individuals. To 
refer to any individual’s earnings 
records, the proper magazine is 
inserted in the slot of an elec- 
tronically controlled film reader. 
The outer strand of film contains 
the latest quarter or posting cycle, 
and as the film is moved in the 
reader, the viewer gets to the 
older quarters in detail. 0 
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Tab System Cuts Trucker’s Costs 


Branch Motor Express, East coast trucker, finds that new tab-card log books 


speed handling of drivers’ daily records as well as shaving clerical costs. 


Branch Motor Express Company, 
with headquarters in New York, en- 
joys a growing volume of motor 
freight business in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States and the 
District of Columbia. Along with its 
growth, Branch has seen a rising 
mountain of paperwork involved in 
keeping records on the activities of 
625 drivers, 302 tractors and 100 
straight trucks. 

As any motor carrier knows, one 
record — the Driver’s Daily Log — 
requires constant checking, handling 
and filing, in addition to taking ac- 
tion on matters revealed by this 
record. 

J. Rubenstein, comptroller of 
Branch Motor Express, has long 
pushed for mechanization to im- 
prove the internal handling of driv- 
e's log reports. He wanted to has- 
ten the filing and locating of reports 
and to more speedily gather the in- 
formation which is needed daily for 
intelligent management of personnel. 

Last year, with a vastly improved 
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system in hand, the company re- 
ceived permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to let 
them inaugurate the use of tabulat- 
ing cards as internal copies of the 
Driver’s Daily Log Book. Together 
with Milton Cantor of Baltimore 
Business Forms, Rubenstein has 
worked out the production of a 31- 
set log book in the tabcard size 
(7 5/16 x 3\4) for use by the com- 
pany’s regular drivers. 


Duplicate Copy for Driver 


Each card is followed by a single 
sheet of carbon paper and a paper 
duplicate of the original leaf. The 
duplicate copy remains in the bind- 
ing as the driver’s permanent record. 

“Now,” reports Rubenstein, 
“when a driver has completed his 
card form, the log is forwarded to 
our safety department, where it is 
key-punched with the date, driver's 
number, home terminal and the 
total driving hours.” 

At this point the keypunched in- 


formation is reproduced from the 
card log into a blank group of 
machine accounting cards. This re- 
production technique leads to the 
machine filing of the original signed 
card, and the use of the reproduced 
card for all statistics. A five-day 
accumulation of drivers’ hours are 
printed from the tab cards, and ter- 
minal managers are notified if 
drivers are violating the 60-hour on- 
duty rule. 

The tab card Driver’s Daily Log 
permits machinery to file the logs 
alphabetically. The ability to per- 
form these clerical tasks mechani- 
cally results in savings of personnel 
amounting to $9,000 a year. 

Quick processing of information 
helps prevent violations of the 60- 
hour on-duty rule. Tab card records 
are maintained more efficiently and 
in better condition. Files, available 
for examination by safety inspectors 
of the ICC, are more current. Thus, 
everyone is more happy with the 
new arrangement. CJ 
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Microfilm Sped, 


Orders for U.S. Army Signal 


travel swiftly thanks to inform@; 


IBM SELECTORS facilitate retrieval of aperture cards from file. During next phase 
of operation the cards are fed into Wright accounting machines for printing out. 












































Unknown to the general public, a unique com- 
bination of microfilm and electrical accounting ap- 
paratus is making a valuable contribution toward 
the nation’s defense. It is the documentation re- 
cording and re-retrieval system worked out by 
the U.S. Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency 
(ARGMA) located at the Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 

ARGMA stores some 850,000 reproductions of 
all engineering drawings and specifications for 
the Army’s vast guided missile research program 
plus an additional 1,500,000 inactive microfilmed 
drawings. The agency’s job is to make data from 
these documents easily accessible. 

The documentation center of the agency is the 
particular department responsible for receiving, 
checking, recording, storing and reproducing 
documents and relay data for each component of 
every missile system. In 1954, with the very rapid 
expansion of the missile program, it was recog- 
nized that the then current procedure of manual- 
ly storing blueprints and original drawings needed 
overhauling. 

After two years of study the current mecha- 
nized microfilming system was evolved. Under 
this system, all microfilm is mounted in key- 
punched Filmsort aperture cards. It began with 
the purchase of two Recordak cameras and a group 
of Wright accounting machines and IBM card 
selectors. During the early months when the sys- 
tem was being installed, one of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome was the maintenance 
of an uninterrupted manual system while the con- 
version to aperture cards and accounting mach- 
ines was taking place. 

When the procedure was being organized, all 
' drawings were received by ARGMA in hard copy 
CARD TOPAPER reproductions ot AROMA are made on « Meleld Merex from the contractors. The drawings were checked 
Copyflo printer capable of producing 20 feet of drawings per minute. for accuracy, microfilmed on 35mm _ microfilm, 
and sent to an outside processing laboratory. 
After processing, an EAM (electrical accounting 
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STRICT FILM INSPECTION at ARGMA allows only a small tolerance. Here a worker 
examines film with American Optical Company microscope before accepting it. 


machine) card containing all pertinent informa- 
tion was keypunched and key verified directly 
from the roll of microfilm as read through a 
viewer. 

The keypunched card was then used to repro- 
duce as many duplicate decks as necessary, and 
by means of a semi-automatic mounter, the roll 
film was cut and mounted into the punched card. 
Simultaneously, the operator of the mounter com- 
pared the drawing number shown on the film 
against the drawing number punched in the card 
as a final check. 

Once microfilm had been introduced for the 
storage of engineering documents, copying be- 


¢ 
came the next step. The agency has set up the fol- 


lowing methods of printing out all data: DATA from aperture cards is printed out on above apparatus. If card 
i ‘ s is to be removed from file machine will print its own disposal in- 
1. Card to paper. For those needing paper Semeuiiiinis. 


copies in quantity, ARGMA has installed a Hal- 
oid Xerox Copyflo printer which prints the micro- 
filmed image from aperture cards onto either 
plain or onto reproducible paper at the rate of 
20 feet of drawings per minute. 

2. Card to paper. The Filmac 200 microfilm 
viewing machine has been procured in sufficient 
numbers to place it strategically throughout the 
ARGMA engineering department. Engineers may 
view any of the drawings or produce 18x24-inch 
reproductions on the Filmac. 

3. Card to card. Two varieties of equipment 
permit printing from original cards to duplicards. 
One is a small, manually-fed machine used for 
filing small requests. The other is an automatic 
card-to-card printer which will reproduce dupli- 
cards in quantity. Both machines are products of 
Filmsort. Companion of the mechanized card-to- 
card printer is the Tecnifax developer which 
matches in development the cards turned out by 
the printed with no time lag. 

4. Paper to paper. An Ozalid Printmaster re- 





produces paper copies when an original must be PAPER COPIES of selected microfilm drawings are made within ten 
du lic ted f id distributi = ° pas seconds by Thermo-Fax technique. Here engineer removes repro- 
Picated for rapi istribution. a duction. 
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Industrial Production Control 


The Punch Card Way 


In the manufacture of welding equipment components it 


can be disastrous if one part is defective. 


That’s why 


Sciaky Brothers relies on a mechanized card system to 


act as an ever-present production control monitor. 


by MAURICE SCIAKY 
Sciaky Bros., Inc. 


At Sciaky Brothers, a punched- 
card data processing system has en- 
abled us to put equal emphasis on 
each word of the phrase “production 
control.” Mechanized accounting 
techniques enable us to monitor 


“production” step-by-step; machine- 
prepared reports provide “control” 
by putting into the hands of Sciaky 
management a complete roster of 
current statistics on inventory, labor 
distribution and efficiency, sales and 


DATA about a part to be made—raw material, 
machines and operation sequence—is noted. 





engineering, in fact all activities. 

Both ends of this operation stem 
from a comprehensive manufactur- 
ing control program which, in ef- 
fect, operates our Chicago plant on 
the basis of information contained 
in IBM cards. 


Production Control Necessary 


Tight controls are essential in a 
factory such as ours, which manu- 


factures virtually all components 
that go into welding equipment. 


There is no room for error in the 
manufacture of a product which is 







CARD REQUEST FORMS containing data are 
routed to operators making punch cards. 











relied upon to provide safe con. 
struction in critical items. 

However, we are not tooled yw 
for conveyor-type mass production 
Almost every job moving throug 
our shop is custom-built, and cer 
tain dangers are always inherent ip 
this type of operation. 


Inventory Problems 


Before installing our data process 
ing system, we encountered them in 
the form of inventories which go 
out of control when it was necessan 
to stock as many as 15,000 com 
ponents for a single piece of equip 
ment. At one time we discovere( 
three years’ supply of unneeded 
nuts and bolts in our stockroom 
On another occasion we discovered 
that we had a 10-year supply of re. 
sistors that were becoming obsolete 

Plant floor space and custome: 
service became joint problem area 
when 15 or 20 machines were con 
pleted but could not be shipped be 
cause we hadn't planned use of ou 








IBM machine prints routing folder whit 
will hold cards, drawings, even small pam 
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testing facilities properly and could 
not make final check-outs of the 
products. Expediting costs and ef- 
fort mounted unnecessarily. 

To all these problems we found 
punched-card manufacturing con- 
trol to be the perfect counter-meas- 
ure for a quality, custom production 
system. 

As a direct result of the applica- 
tions of our International Business 
Machines Corporation punched-card 
data processing equipment to these 
areas, we have been able to triple 
our business volume without any in- 
crease in our manufacturing con- 
trol personnel. We have reduced 
our stores inventory by a million 
dollars. Concurrently, obsolescence 
became a negligible factor as the 
result of purchasing based on 
punched-card data. The paperwork 
flow time required to process a 
manufacturing order, formerly one 
to two weeks, now is accomplished 
in 12 to 24 hours. As a result, we 
have been able to shorten delivery 
times without disrupting schedules. 


Nuts-And-Bolts 

The basis of our system is crea- 
tion of a punched-card representing 
each of the major manufacturing 
factors — money, materials, ma- 
chines, labor and movement through 
the factory. With each production 
step and machine component re- 
flected in a punched-card, we are 


ROUTING FOLDER goes to factory where cards are taken from it 
and placed in load board to indicate raw material is on hand. 
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able to follow the manufacturing 
process exactly, evaluate it at any 
time and correct or adjust it when 
necessary. 

There are two phases to the 
punched-card manufacturing control 
system developed by H. B. Neander, 
Sciaky’s chief cost accountant. The 
first phase is preparatory and in- 
volves punching of the necessary 
cards. The second phase takes the 
cards through our factory during the 
manufacturing process. 

When a piece of equipment is to 
be manufactured, a process engineer 
prepares a drawing master card re- 
quest form. For each drawing shown 
on the bill of material of the part 
to be made, he itemizes which of 
the approximately 80 operation 
centers will perform the work; the 
sequence of operations; the esti- 
mated set-up, lay-out and running 
times for each operation and the 
tools or jigs which are to be used. 

Our machine accounting depart- 
ment places all this information into 
machine-language at card punch 
machines, which prepare schedule 
cards and operation cards. Also 
punched is a routing bill of material 
card in which is indicated all the 
drawing numbers of the parts to be 
made for each bill of material or 
sub-assembly. Held in file, these 
cards give us extreme flexibility 


throughout our system; any drawing 
revisions made by the engineering 





department can be reflected in this 
master deck simply by sending the 
card to the machine accounting 
room for preparation of new IBM 
cards. 

When an order is released, the 
production control department re- 
quests preparation of a production 
order master card. It contains man- 
ufacturing order number, bill of 
materials number, and number of 
units to be manufactured. These 
are used to pull the proper drawing 
master deck cards from a previous- 
ly-created file. From existing cards 
our IBM _ equipment reproduces 
“move” cards and operation cards 
into which are punched the total 
number of pieces to be made, and 
the total time required for each op- 
eration. 


Bill of Materials 


While the production control de- 
partment is processing these cards 
for the labor to be performed, the 
material control section is in action 
in another direction. It prepares 
forms from which a bill of materials 
master deck of cards is punched. 
Further machine processing creates 
purchase cards for parts not carried 
in standard stock. Run through the 
accounting machine, they produce a 
listing so that purchasing does not 
have to wait until the inventory con- 
trol file has been analyzed before it 

continued on page 36 






END RESULT of control system enables parts to move efficiently 
on Sciaky assembly line and production of precision equipment. 
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PICTURE REPORT 














1) INSPECTION (right) of microfilm rolls 
of drawings procured under contracts with 
individual aircraft manufacturers. (2) BELOW 
reproducing accepted rolls. 
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Clear Sailing for Navy 
Aperture Card System 


Philadelphia Supply Depot is master 
record point for Navy-wide procedures. 


Among the first major organizations to turn to and rec- 
ognize the value of the microfilm aperture card system 
were the U.S. defense agencies. In order, the Army Signal 
Corps, the Air Force Wright Air Development Center and 
then the Bureau of Aeronautics put into effect aperture 
card systems for engineering drawings. Recently, a uni- 
form system was adopted for the entire Department of 













(3) REPRODUCING duplicate aperture cards. 
Machine punches and types the drawing 
number and other data on duplicate cards 















4) AT LEFT, high speed machine 
mounting of microfilm frames into 
aperture cards. (5) BELOW, aper- 
ture cards ready for shipment 
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Defense under specification MIL-D-9868 (Data Processing 
; & Microfilming Systems, July, P. 27). 

The U.S. Navy has adopted microfilm aperture cards as 
standard procedure and has gained important time- and 
i money-saving advantages, particularly in the area of air- 
craft engineering drawings. The Naval Supply Depot, 
Philadelphia, is the master record point for all aircraft 
drawings. Rolls of microfilm of original drawings are re- 
ceived at Philadelphia from aircraft contractors. The rolls 
% are inspected, and accepted rolls are duplicated. In addi- 
tion, duplicate aperture cards are reproduced which include 
drawing number and other data. 

The microfilm frames are mounted into the aperture 


C- cards on special high-speed machines, which are then 

shipped to “customer” activities. These include overhaul 
al and repair departments and Naval Air Stations. At the 
id “customer points,” dry process microfilm enlargers are 
re used to make hard copies. Reader-printers are also used 
1i- for quick use. The key elements of the system are shown 
of on these pages in official Navy photographs. | 





(6) MAP shows Naval stations 
which receive microfilm aperture 
cards from Philadelphia. 
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(7) END RECEIVERS use microfilm 
reader-printers (left) to analyze 
engineering drawings. 








Simplifying 


Hospital 


Records 


Management 


by MARIE H. SMITH, R.R.L. 
Director, Medical Record Dept. 

Boston Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center 


FINGERTIP 
withdrawal is key to system. 


control 


for rapid 


location 
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STAFF member reviews Microcard on reader 
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Medical 


Records 


Department. 








SEEN ABOVE are folders in Terminal Digit sequence 00-09, illustrating color and _ blocking 
control as well as Microtaped card, front and back. 


Microtape card system enables Boston’s famed Children’s 
Hospital to save space, time and effort and cut costs, 


The responsibility of the Medical 
Record Department at a_ hospital 
such as ours is extremely important. 
It must meet all demands for rec- 
ords needed in all the current ac- 
tivities of patient care, research and 
education. In addition, it must pro- 
vide old records for use in the long 
term follow-up of patients, and must 
make available records of patients, 
now adults, whose former medical 
history is still of importance to 
them in subsequent illness, for in- 
surance purposes, for Selective Serv- 
ice, for Social Security benefits and 
many other needs. It also must 
make the old records available for 
research and study purposes. Our 
department keeps more than 10,000 
records in circulation at all times; 
furnishes over 400 each day. 

In addition to providing records, 
our Department is also responsible 
for preserving them. And it is this 
latter function which has given us 
some of our more severe headaches. 

Our hospital has been in exist- 
ence since 1869. Naturally, the 
older we get the more records we 
have and the less space we have in 
which to store them. Also, the old- 
er conventional paper records get, 
the more they deteriorate. 


In the spring of 1958, a large 
research project resulted in the dis- 
covery that record folders were de- 
teriorating at a dangerously rapid 
rate. A survey of the cost of labor, 
time and materials revealed that an 
expenditure of $20,000 would be 
necessary for replacement of the 
folders, with no improvement in the 
storage problem. 


Microfilm Considered 


Microfilm as a solution to this 
growing problem had been consid 
ered back in 1950. It had been re 
jected at that time because of the 
inadequate reproductive qualities of 
the roll film then available, its it- 
convenience, its non-adaptability to 
our unit numbering system, and, 
most of all, because of its cost. 

However, in the interim 3 
new microrecording product had 
emerged which seemed to offer 4 
solution to our problem. The prod- 
uct was Microtape, a positive copy 
of the micro images appearing 0 
roll negative microfilm. A pressure 
sensitive, laminated, adhesive back 
ing on the rolls of Microtape facili 
tated mounting on 4 x 6 cards, Im 
ages were of excellent quality; evel 

continued on page a 
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When the number of checks processed annually reaches 
astronomical proportions, how do you keep the system 
functioning? The Federal Reserve Bank’s answer is MICR. 


Answer to a Banker’s Prayer 









Four magic letters, MICR, may 
help solve the most pressing opera- 
tional problem facing banks today, 
thanks to an experiment now under 
way in the Federal Reserve Bank 
System. The letters stand for Mag- 
netic Ink Character Recognition and 
the problem is to evolve a system 
to process efficiently an enormous, 
ever-mounting volume of checks. 
Five Banks Set Up 

In recent weeks, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has re- 
ceived delivery of various compon- 
ents of a pilot electronic processing 
installation. Similar equipment is 
being installed at four other Federal 
Reserve Banks for a thorough sys- 
tem-wide test of performance cap- 
ability and operational feasibility of 
equipment. The electronic check 
handling system will come none too 
soon since the number of checks be- 


ing processed annually is reaching 
astronomical proportions. Before 
World War II, the number of checks 
used each year was about 3.5 bil- 
lion. Last year it reached 12 billion, 
of which some four billion passed 
through the Federal Reserve System. 

Staggering as these totals may be, 
they reveal only part of the work 
involved, since each check is han- 
dled 10 to 20 times and by two or 
more different banks. It was this 
traffic that necessitated the intro- 
duction of “machines that can read 
if written to in their own language” 
(in this case E-13B magnetic ink). 

Basically, here is how the system 
operates. A routing symbol-transit 
number, an account number, and an 
amount number are encoded in mag- 
netic ink on a check (see illustra- 
tion). The routing symbol-transit 
number tells the electronic equip- 
ment how to sort the check for its 


proper destination; the account 
number tells the accounting ma- 
chine whose account to charge, and 
the amount number indicates how 
much to charge. 
Preprinted Forms Supplied 
The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has been supplying pre- 
printed check forms to member and 
non-member clearing banks for 
drawing on their accounts at the 
“Fed” for several months. The 
number of commercial banks imple- 
menting the program has been in- 
creasing steadily also. To speed up 
such implementation, the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the American 
Bankers Association, the organiza- 
tion which has been the prime 
mover behind progress toward check 
automation, are urging all commer- 
cial banks and individual depositors 
continued on next page 
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transit number in 
‘transit number field tells electronic 
equipment how to sort the check for 


iis proper destination. 
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ACCOUNT NUMBER tells THIS number AMOUNT FIELD contains total 
accounting machine is for con- of check encoded by the first 
whose account should trol purposes collecting bank which has 
be charged. at issue bank. necessary equipment. 





to have their checks printed this 
way. 

What are the steps that a bank 
takes to get into electronic check 
handling? They are simple and can 
be relatively inexpensive if a bank 
does not contemplate automation of 
its own check-handling operations 
immediately. First, some redesign- 
ing of the bank’s checks may be re- 
quired. However, this presents few 
problems since the majority of check 
printing firms have already rede- 
signed their stock checks for the 
new system and are ready to assist 
in any further redesigning. 

The MICR check looks very 
much like most conventional checks. 
However, its length must be at least 
six inches and must not exceed 834 
inches. Its width must fall between 
234 and 33% inches. Moreover — 
and this is crucially important — 
there must be a clear “Magic Band” 
of 5¥g-inch width, extending at least 
six inches along the bottom of the 
check from the lower right corner. 
No printing other than the pre- 
scribed E-13B characters in mag- 
netic ink is permitted here. 

The next step is to arrange for 
the preprinting in magnetic ink 
characters of the routing symbol- 
transit number in the position pre- 
scribed by the ABA (see illustra- 
tion). In effect, this gives the check 
its “electronic address.” For banks 
not contemplating the adoption of 
automated accounting systems for 
their own check handling, no other 
action is necessary in respect to 
their own checks. Other banks, 
however, will wish to consider the 
preprinting in magnetic ink of the 
customer’s account number in the 
“On Us Field” of the “Magic Band,” 
since this is required to make checks 
compatible with a fully automated 
deposit-accounting system. 


Last Step 

The final step in making the 
check fully qualified involves cod- 
ing the amount of the check in the 
“Amount Field.” This operation, 
which calls for encoding equipment, 
can be performed by the first bank 
receiving the check that has such 
equipment, in most cases as a by- 
product of proving the deposit. In 


continued on page 35 


They Reproduce ‘‘Anything”’ 


A while back the administra- 
tors of Brooklyn College decided 
that it would be a good idea to 
have a duplicate master of its li- 
brary’s author-title file. 

It was a big reproduction job, 
so big that it scared away many 
commercial houses that were 
asked to submit bids. The file 
consists of 625,000 separate 
cards. Each one of these had to 
be reproduced without interrupt- 
ing the activity of one of the na- 
tion’s busiest scholastic libraries. 

Ultimately, the contract went 
to Mathias & Carr, New York 
documentary reproduction spe- 
cialists. Not only did they offer 
to do the job for less than the 
other bidders, but they also of- 
fered to provide positive same- 
size copies of each card on 62 
Ib. 100°% rag linen ledger stock. 
In the past, libraries wishing to 
duplicate their files have had to 
content themselves with negative 
stats or pay the additional money 
for the extra step of turning the 
negatives into positives. Usually, 
they settled for the negatives and 


all the ills that such sensitized 


reproductions are heir to. 

Mathias & Carr were able to 
offer low-cost positives because 
they had mastered the technique 
of wedding microfilm and xero- 
graphy. 

The original cards could not be 
removed from the library, so M & 
C dispatched three operators with 
a Griscombe 35mm _ planetary 
camera to the college to do the 
initial microfilming job right on 
the campus. 

A special template was made 
which allowed ten 3-x 5-inch 


- cards to be filmed at one time 


along with a trimming mark for 
future use. The cards were fed 
to the camera from file drawers. 
As soon as a drawer of cards 
was filmed, it was returned to 
library service. Nine to 10,000 
cards were filmed each day. 








The exposed film was sent 
back to Mathias & Carr’s home 
office in downtown Manhattan 
for processing in one of two Os- 
car Fisher fully automatic film 
processors. 

The positives were obtained by 
electrostatically reproducing the 
microfilmed images on a No. | 
Copyflo. 

Slicing along the filmed trim 
mark, a guillotine cut the Xerox 
prints into 3 x 5 cards, which 
were then punched, boxed, la- 
beled and shipped to the library. 

The whole job took three | 
months, and each reproduced | 
card cost the library less than | 
three cents. 

Mathias & Carr pioneered the | 
microfilm - electrostatic printing | 
technique. In 1957 they installed | 
the first commercial continuous 
electrostatic projector and printer 
in New York City. Then they — 
began gathering microfilm equip- 
ment tailored for microfilming 
material to be reproduced on 
electrostatic printers. Today they 
have the largest commercial 
electrostatic facility on the East 
Coast. 

Specifically, Mathias & Cart’s 
Electrostatic Printing Depart- 
ment is equipped with three con- 
tinuous printers (capacity: 3000 
814 x 11-inch prints per hour), 
five single-copy __ electrostatic | 
printers, one single-frame micro- | 
film electrostatic enlarger and one 
electronic paper trimmer (capa- 
city: 6000 814 x 11 sheets per. 
hour). j 

Their microfilm equipment in- | 
cludes one Dea-Graph camera, | 
35mm _ planetary; three Gris- 
combe cameras, 35mm planetary; 
two Diebold Flo cameras, 16mm; 
one Remington Flo camera, 35- | 
mm; two Dea-Graph cameras, 
16mm planetary; one Diebold ro- 
tary camera and two Oscar Fish- | 
er fully automatic film processors | 
for 16, 35, 70 or 105mm. Oj 
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Reports 
Or Ratios 


Whether faced with a scien- 
tific problem or producing a 
sales breakdown, K&M finds its 
computer comes through in the 


clutches. 


Research and development en- 
gineers of the Keasbey & Mattison 
Company, Ambler, Pa., recently 
gave the company’s Automatic Data 
Processing Department the follow- 
ing problem to solve: 

Determine what quantities of 

liquid would flow through var- 

ious diameters of Keasbey & Mat- 
tion asbestos cement pipe under 

_all possible variations of head 
pressures. 

Programming the company com- 
puter took eight hours, but running 
off the actual problem took just 
four minutes. Before the age of 
computers, it would have taken four 
weeks to work out the same answers 
on desk calculators. 

This problem is typical of many 
that the K & M ADP Department 
solves each month, in addition to 
providing 13 daily, 55 weekly, 210 
monthly and approximately 50 re- 
ports on a quarterly or annual basis. 

Keasbey & Mattison is one of the 
companies that pioneered automatic 
data processing. One of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of asbestos 
and allied products, it turned to 
punched cards as far back as 1932 
for the preparation of payrolls and 
the compilation of sales statistics. 
Later, the system was used to handle 
lbor distribution in production 
work, 

By 1957 the company’s labor 
fore had increased to nearly 1500 
ind the wage ladder had become 
‘ceedingly complex. Fortunately, 


EXECUTIVE checks over one of about 800 reports prepared monthly for Keasbey 
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and Mattison Company on its Remington Rand data processing system. 


automatic data processing equip- 
ment had kept pace with the in- 
creasing complexity of modern busi- 
ness operations. In that year a 
Univac 60 Punched-Card Electronic 
Computer was introduced into the 
system, and today it is the very 
heart of K & M’s data processing. 


The System 


The work produced by this sys- 
tem breaks down basically into 
three separate categories: payroll, 
sales and inventory statistics. 

Production workers are guaran- 
teed a basic hourly rate, plus extra 
pay per hour as an incentive for 
high production. In one pass of the 
punched cards, prepared daily from 
shop reports, the Univac makes a 
comparison of the guaranteed hour- 
ly rate against incentive pay, and 
produces the gross pay for the 


week, deducts federal and local 
taxes, Social Security, and any 
other factors such as _ insurance, 


union dues or savings bonds. 

The second category of reports 
processed is based on sales statis- 
tics. Punch operators prepare detail 
and master cards daily from billing 
slips. These cards are used to fur- 
nish information to management. 

Sales reports are broken down 
by customer, product line, geo- 
graphical area, salesman, plant and 
warehouse. Reports are produced 
showing percentages, compared 
with the previous year and sales fore- 
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cast for the current year. Useful 
reports are provided to salesmen. 

Finished goods inventory reports 
constitute the third basic category 
of information produced by the data 
processing system. Again, sales 
activity furnishes the starting point 
for arriving at a picture of inventory. 

Weekly inventory records are 
produced from which production 
can be scheduled and turnover ana- 
lyzed for maintaining inventory 
levels. These reports, in turn, enable 
the company to meet shipping dates 
without tying up too much capital. 


Additional Equipment 


Keasbey & Mattison is presently 
contemplating the addition of equip- 
ment to its system, with an aim 
towards speeding and simplifying 
reports. Its goal is timely and effec- 
tive feedback reporting to areas of 
responsibility, showing performance 
against the company profit plan. 
An automated order-writing system 
is also planned to improve customer 
service and expedite scheduling or 
orders placed on factories. A com- 
mittee is studying the feasibility of 
bringing in a wire transmission sys- 
tem for direct tape communication 
between all of the company’s plants, 
including the West Coast. The tape 
produced by this system would be 
transferred to punched cards by a 
Tape-to-Card Converter, and a 
larger computer would be brought 
in to handle the additional load. [7 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
continued from page 8 


Keypunch Instructions 111 


A Gal Friday kit, developed to re- 
place keypunch instructions which may 
now be found on the back of old IBM 
cards in the keypunch section, has been 
introduced by Pro-Forms. The _ kit 
includes Pro-Forms (procedural forms ) 
for use with up to 50 card forms as well 
as other tools for keypunch operators. 
Pro-Forms are available for use with 
other IBM data processing equipment. 
Price: Gal Friday Kit, $12.50. 


Microfilm Paper 112 


Anken Chemical and Film Corp. has 
announced Projection Mono-Copy, a sil- 
ver sensitized reproduction paper for 
making enlarged positive copies directly 
from negative microfilm. With _ this 
paper the operator exposes in the normal 
way on any microfilm reader-printer or 
microfilm equipment. One- 
step developing is done in Anken’s 
Monobath, using a processor of the An- 
ken “27” type. Microfilm in aperture 
cards will reproduce on Projection Mono- 
Copy. Price: 814 x 11-inch copy, 5 cents. 


projection 


Aperture Card 115 


A new aperture card in which the 


film is protected on both sides by a tri- 
acetate covering is being offered by 
Microseal Corp. The acetate forms a 
pocket which securely holds the micro- 
film in position and permits the user to 
insert it himself. The covering is opti- 
cally clear and in no way hampers 
reproduction. Other advantages include 
a greater image area than with other 
aperture cards and_ adaptability for 
storage of short pull down frames. 


Scheduling Device 116 


A visual control board which offers 
versatility in all types of scheduling is 
available from Conley, Baltzer & 
Steward. Called Rol-a-chart Magnetic, 
the device uses magnetic indicators in 
six colors that are finished with a write- 
on wipe-off surface that permits indefi- 
nite use. Indicators move on a rotating 
plastic sleeve and come closer and closer 
to the line marking “today”. 


Microfilm Printer 117 


Output of large scale digital computers 
may be recorded by the Stromberg Carl- 
son S-C 4020 high-speed microfilm 
printer. Capabilities of the printer in- 
clude recording data on microfilm at 
15,000 characters per sec., plotting 
graphs on microfilm at 15,000 points 
per sec., and projecting selected data 
on a direct-view screen less than eight 
seconds after exposure. The S-C 4020 is 





designed to operate with most high. 
speed computers and data processing 
systems in use today. 


Tab Cards 118 


A new packaging method for _ tab 
cards has been introduced by Baltimor 
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Business Forms. The units, called Handy.§§ fe 
Tab Card sets, are made in multiple§ 
copy sets, and are protected by pack p 
aging in dust and moisture-proof poly. g 
ethylene wrappers. For use, simply pul 
the handy pull-tab openers and_ clean 
forms with fresh carbons are ready fo 
use. Handy-Tab card sets are wrapped T 


25, 50 or 100 sets per pack; then pack 
aged 1,000 sets in sturdy mailable car y 
tons for safe and convenient storage and y 


distribution. pI 
P in 
Tape Transmitter 1198 


Designed for use at each end of com P: 
munications circuits, such as telephone ?! 
telegraph lines and microwave systems"! 
is the Friden Teledata Tape transmitterE “i 
receiver. With the unit it is possible tof ti 
transmit punched tape data, including d 
machine instruction, automatically. Five 
through eight channels are provided fof & 
transmission and receiving. 


Programming System 105 


An automatic programming _ system 
for use with the Bendix Model G-l 


“es Dg 
digital computer has been recently anf | 
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nounced. Called the POGO, (program 
optimizer for G-15 operations) the unit 
permits highly efficient computer  sys- 
tems to be written by personnel with 
relatively little computer experience. A 
set of simplified computer instructions is 
fed to POGO, which automatically re- 
writes the program and delivers a 
punched tape with an optimized pro- 
cram to be fed to the G-15 computer. 


Tape Converter 121 


A paper tape-to-magnetic tape con- 
verter, designed by Daystrom, Inc., con- 
verts seven-channel information on 
punched paper tape to seven-channel 
information (plus sprocket) on metal 
megnetic tape. The converter is com- 
patible with most systems in use today. 
Provisions are included for preventing 
unwanted data from entering the main 
data stream. Examples of the opera- 
tional controls are manual intervention, 
data correction and operational check- 
ing. By directional tape-to-tape convert- 
ers are also available. 


Computer Panel 122 


Tech Panel Co. Ine. has available 
panels and wires made to IBM specifi- 
cations. Frames are made of lightweight 
auminum, and all parts are subjected 


to careful inspection to insure close toler- 
ances. The printing on Tech panels is 
said to be the clearest obtainable and 
will not rub off with use. Jack and 
contacting types are available. 


123 


A photoelectric tape reader that senses 
perforations by means of silicon photo- 
diodes is available from Digitronics Corp. 
The reader, Model B3500, is bi-direc- 
tional and utilizes four solenoids to con- 
trol start and stop in either direction. 
The simple in-line feed permits easy 
load and unloading, and a self-cleaning 
effect prevents accumulation of lint and 
the possibility of reading errors. The 
standard unit is complete with an eight 
level plus sprocket reading head, power 
supply, gating and shaping circuits and 
amplifiers. 


Tape Strip Reader 


Microfilm Enlarger 124 


A microfilm enlarger capable of 
enlarging film as small as 75 x 125mm 
on all photographic materials is being 
produced by Microfilmex. A companion 
to the Normic camera, the enlarger will 
make blow-ups to 36 x 48 inches. 
Specifications include: lens of 180mm 
focal length with optically level mirror, 
point filament lamp, rheostat to vary 
intensity in relation to the negative’s 
density, and electric focusing by remote 
control. 


Sequential Camera 125 


The Compos-O-Line sequential card 
camera provides a way of transferring 
data from card records to continuous 
film or paper lists without chance of 
error in transcription. Its end product is 
a photographic negative with information 
arranged in galley, list or tabulated form, 
ready for making offset plates. The de- 
vice, developed by Lithoid, Inc., can 
also produce negative or positive images 
on sensitized paper for other reproduc- 
tion methods. The Compos-O-Line ac- 
cepts cards from 3x5 to 5x9 at a speed 
of 7,200 exposures per hour. 


Magnetized Forms 126 


Consolidated Business Systems, Inc., 
announces the availability of business 
forms printed with magnetic ink which 
are compatible with data processing sys- 
tems. Consolidated is also introducing a 
consulting service for firms interested in 
employing magnetic ink character recog- 
nition as part of their forms handling 
procedure. 


Interpreter 127 


A new series of selective interpreters 
which speed and simplify a whole range 
of punch card functions from preparation 
of customer bills and statements through 
printing of shipping labels has been 

continued on page 37 





@ Today microfilm is an active partner to production 
machines in modern plants—and is just as busy. Today 
engineers, methods and procedure specialists, repro- 
duction supervisors, and industrial management use 
microfilm to solve paperwork problems and speed 
production. f Microfilm makes wonderful things hap- 
pen. It standardizes records and drawings. It speeds 
reference. It simplifies filing. It shrinks file space— 
because with microfilm aperture cards you file 100% 
of your material in 4% of the space. It improves 
security. It raises efficiency, lowers overhead. §§ The 
only thing you need to make microfilm active—usable 
daily—is a THERMO-FAX “Filmac 200” Reader- 
Printer. Developed by 3M research, “Filmac 200” 
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Please rush me a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a Positive Look at Microfilm.” 


a new look at microfilm 


Reader-Printers combine the functions of a reader and 
a printer in a single low cost unit. You read the film 
clearly on the big screen. When you want a print, 
just touch a button and in seconds you'll have a copy 
—enlarged up to 18 x 24 inches. HB THERMO-FAX 
‘“‘Filmac 200’’ Reader-Printers in a reproduction de- 
partment and at multiple point-of-use installations 
make microfilm practical for any industry. There are 
many “‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printers actively at work today 
in a variety of operations—saving time, money, and 
improving efficiency. We invite you to take a new look 
at microfilm now. Mail the coupon for a free copy of 
“‘Let’s Take a Positive Look at Microfilm’’. . . a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at work. 


ee ee eevee eeeeeeeeneeeeaeeeeeeeeeeerenerereeeevreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee © 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBZ-100, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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THE TERM © THERMO-FAX" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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PHOTOCOPY 


PORTABLE UNITS 


a 
? 


RY e SS 
Company & model oe A a’ Remarks Cost 


A. B. DICK 
Model 101 . 12 12 Ibs., 19x 6x12 $ 99.50 
Model 110 10x15V2 12 31 Ibs., 25x 10x10 $225 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
Uni-matic 11x17 20 Ibs., 14x11x 6 $423.50 
Dial-a-matic 14x17 20 Ibs., 20x10x 6 $375 
Director 11x17 20 Ibs., 14x12x 6 $223.50 


AMPTO 
Nine 9 28 Ibs., 13x16x11 [Cost of Nine incl. 2 |$224 
14 28 Ibs., 27x 8x13 [paper safes. $349 


COPEASE 
Book Copier Model A , 27 Ibs., 19x18x11 |Silver trans. dry process. | $325 
Book Copier Model B 68 Ibs., 25x24x13 | | $438 
Champion 28 Ibs., 27x 7x 7 $375 
Comet 23 Ibs., 22x 7x 7 $250 
Crusader 43 Ibs., 21x16x10 $495 


COPY-CRAFT 
C-11 25 Ibs., 21x11x 5 | | $229 
6330 35 Ibs., 29x11x 6 | $329 
6440 16 Ibs., 18x10x 5 | $229 
CORMAC 
Model 105 Book Prin. 33 Ibs. Req. separate processor. | $169 
500 33 Ibs., 6x13x22 18 paper stocks available. | unavail. 
Golden Corvette 123 22 Ibs., 9x22x 7 |Polycopier gives unlim- | $299 
ited no. of copies. j 
Golden Corvette 101 18 Ibs., 9x22x 7 |Discounts available on | $249 
|paper 
Coronet 103 30 Ibs., 10x25x11 | | $399 
300 20 Ibs., 5x14x23 | $299 
Corvette 102 14 lbs., 9x22x 7 | $169 
Polycopier 7 Ibs., 12x17x 5 | $ 79.50 
Model 14 14 Ibs. | $139 


EASTMAN KODAK 
Verifax Bantam 82x11 14 Ibs., 13x17x10 |Cost per copy 2-9c de- | $ 99.50 
Verifax Signet 82x11 | 23 Ibs., 13x23x21 |pendant on quantity. $148 
Verifax Viscount 10x16 73 Ibs., 14x29x17 |Copies dry, liquid acti- | $425 
Verifax Regent 8V2x11 | | j 26 Ibs., 11x21x14 | vator. $240 

Signet, Bantam models 

| req. accessory for book 

; copying. 

All 4 models operate 

manually. 





GENERAL PHOTO One solution. Cost per 
PRODUCTS copy 3-12c dependant 
Challenger 14 Ibs., 6x10x16 |on quantity. Hand-oper- 
Portafax 11 Ibs., 6x10x16 | ated Challenger model 
20 Duo 30 Ibs., 12x 8x30 | available. 


HUNTER PHOTOCOPYIST 
Royal Scot Laird 29 Ibs., 23x15x 6 | Stabilization process. Un- 


limited no. of copies. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PHOTOCOPY 
Mark til 1334x20 | | | 28 Ibs., 22x24 
Perfecta 9 10x26 | 29 Ibs., 10x20 
































DIRECTORY 


$550 AND UNDER 


wr? Remarks 


Perfecta 15 15x36 ] 4 8c 39 Ibs., 10x26 


KWIKKOPY 
B-4 





8V/2x14 37 Ibs., 18x21 $225 
F. G. LUDWIG 


Contoura Legal 82x14 6 Ibs., 15x10x 3 | Squeegee drying. Weight |$ 76 
Contoura Magna 14x17 12 Ibs., 19x15x 3 | of portable varies with | $125 
Contouramatic 2 9 27 Ibs., 13x16x11 | size. $119 
Contouramatic 14 14 27 |Ibs., 7x27x12 $349.50 
Contoura Portable 14x18 $ 50-$125 


MINN. MINING & MFG. 
Thermofax 14 82x14 96 Ibs., 11x27x17] Dry process. $429 
Thermofax Premier 82x14 115 Ibs., 14x27x17 $499 
Thermofax Secretary 82x14 10 45 |Ibs., 9x19x15 $329 
Thermofax Courier 82x14 25 Ibs., 4x12x14 $209 


MULLEN 
Standard 24 21 Ibs., 21x11x17 | With Magi-Plate produces | $169-$549 


up to 40,000 copies. 
NORD PHOTOCOPY 
Auto-flow 99 40 Ibs., 18x14x28 | Unlimited no. of copies | $199 
Imperial 300 55 Ibs., 26x24x13 | 99 has cartridge for so- | $385 
lution. 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODS. 
Dri-Stat 25 Ibs., 6x19x10 | Quick Silver model uses | $165-$349 
Quick Silver 30 Ibs., 12x25x18} stabilization process and | $149-$395 
gives unlimited no. of |} 
copies. 





PHOTORAPID 
Electra 26 Ibs., 26x11x 7] Size and cost of Electra | $329 
Satellite 32 Ibs., 20x14x16 | refer to 14” model. $169 
Polaris 10 Ibs., 6x20x12 $ 99.50 
Pioneer II 50 Ibs., 24x 14x30 $495 


PHOTOSTAT 


Instant Copier 82x16 51 Ibs., 16x21x13 | Dye transfer process. | $225-$285 

First copy costs .123c, 

subsequent ones, .005c. 

ROVICO | 
Standard 12” 20 Ibs., 11x20x 5 | Unlimited no. of copies. 
Executive 1542” 38 Ibs., 13x25x 6 
Copymaster 1912” 41 Ibs., 13x27x 6 


SAVIN 
99 8 Ibs., 12x 6x 5 





SMITH-CORONA 


Vivi-Copy 9 | 12 lbs., 19x 6x12 | Tru-cartridge eliminates 
Vivi-Copy 12 35 Ibs., 20x 6x13 | solution handling. | $269.50 


SPEED-O-PRINT Accessory needed for | $199 
Model 1 24 Ibs., 13x17x12 | multiple copies from | 





same matrix and book 
copying. | 


| 
TRANSCOPY | 
Star 


92 - 27 Ibs., 22x14x 5 | Cost includes replenish- | $233.50 
Mercury 15 . 34 Ibs., 29x14x 5 | er reservoir. | $349.50 
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Yours 





for the Asking: 


New free literature on the latest developments in the data processing 
and microfilming fields. Each item listed has a key number. For more 
information circle that same number on the Readers Inquiry Card. 





Systems 








Planning a System 201 


Charles Bruning. “Basic Microfilm In- 
dexing and Filing Techniques” tells how 


to achieve maximum results from a 
microfilm system. 
Data-Automation Systems 202 


Remington Rand Univac. 24-page 
booklet describes (in layman’s language ) 
the numerous functions of the equipment 
comprising the firm’s data-automation 
systems. 


Micro-Reproduction System 
Specs 203 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Folder 
discusses the new standards and specifi- 
cations of the engineering data micro- 
reproduction system used by _ the 
Department of Defense. 


204 


Graphic Systems. Boardmaster visual 
control system gives graphic picture of 
operations in production, traffic, inven- 
tory, etc. 


Graphic Pictures 


Automatic Xerography 205 


Haloid Xerox. Learn how you can 
reduce space taken up by engineering 
drawings by 95 per cent. 


Punch Marking System 206 
A. Kimball Co. Booklet describes an 


automatic reorder and inventory system 
and its many advantages for the manu- 
facturer and retailer. 


Record Handling System 207 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. “Revolu- 
ou in Record Handling” describes the 
Rotary, a record handling system offer- 
Ing space reduction and quick access to 


records. 





Microfilm Cameras 
& Readers 











210 


Taylor-Merchant Corp. Information 
about microfilm reader that 
reads roll film, aperture cards and sheet 


film. 


Portable Microfilmer 211 
Recordak. Recordak 


Microfilm Reader 


compact 


Flyer on the 


32 


portable microfilmer with a 20 to 1 


reduction ratio. 
Magazine Camera 212 
Photo Devices. Data on the model 


35mm _ microfilm camera 
magazine and 100’ 


PD1100, a 
with removable 
capacity. 

213 
Filing Systems. Sheet 
describes new compact Microcard 
Reader which greatly expands the 
usefulness of Microcards. 


Microcard Reader 
Microtape 


Microfilming Information 214 


The Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
28 pp. booklet gives valuable informa- 


tion and technical data about micro- 
filming. 
Universal Reader 215 


Documat, Inc. Description of a 
microfilm reader for both roll film and 
unitized film. 


216 
Equipment Ltd. Data 
a 35 mm camera-enlarger 
reproduction 


Camera-Enlarger 

Dea-Graph 
on the CA 7, 
for all microfilming and 


jobs. 





Computers and 
Accessories 











Inventory Control 219 
Bendix Computer Division. — Illus- 

trated application report on how the 

G-15 Computer helped solve a com- 

plex marketing problem. 

Data Processing System 220 


Royal McBee. Data on the RPC-9000, 
a DP system whose serial mode of opera- 
tion permits great reduction in original 
equipment cost. 


Electronic Data Processing 221 


Radio Corp. of America. Booklet 
describes the 601 electronic data process- 
ing system which has ultra-high speed 
and enormous capacity. 


Large Scale System 222 


Phileo Corp. Data on the Transac 
S-2000, the only large-scale data pro- 
cessing system utilizing parallel logic 
and asynchronous operation. 


Data Processing 223 


Register Co. Booklet 
electronic — dat, 


National Cash 
on integrated and 
processing equipment. 


EDP Systems Rental 224 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. Rental infor 
mation about the Honeywell 400, a 


all-transistorized data processing system 


Self-Contacting Panel 225 


Mac Panel Co. Data on the 402-3 
self-contacting panel which is easier ti 
wire, check and change. 


Automation/Labelation Ideas 22 


Allen Hollander Co. Portfolio show 
how IDP equipment may be made mor 
versatile and useful by using pin-feed 
pressure-sensitive labels. 


Control Panel Wiring 227 


Graphic Controls Corp. “Introducing 
an all-new approach to Control Pane 
Wiring” shows how 
lowered. 


Calculator 228 


International Business Machines Corp 
Brochure presents a thorough control 
panel summary of the low-cost Model 
B-1 609 transistorized calculator. 


An Eye 229 


Farrington Mfg. Co. Data on the EYE 
optical scanner, a machine that not onl 
reads digits, but translates what it has 
read into data processing language. 


costs can be 


Punched Tape Accessories 230 
Dresser Products. Descriptions of 

punched _ tape which _ save 

hours of filing and handling time. 


accessories 


Control Panels 231 


Virginia Panel Corp. Details about 
self-contacting control panels with built 
in lightweight features. 


Accessory Equipment 232 

The Wright Line, Inc. 30-page catalog 
shows new data processing accessor) 
equipment and gives info about the 
complete available. ; 


Microfilm Cards 


Unitization 235 


Microcard Corp. Literature tells 
how microcards make reference data 
instantly available to you. 


Carditioner 236 


Cummins-Chicago. Folder describes 
carditioner which makes it possible t 
set up punch cards systems former]} 
found impractical because of mutilation 
problems 
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Business Forms 





= 








New Form 238 
24 Moore Forms. Data 
Speediflex, a new form which 
forms-handling efficiency to users of 
continuous marginal punched forms. 


25 Actifilm Cards 239 


of Datagraphic Systems. Description of 
"B the Actifilm card file system, which 


about 


gives 


Business 


allows a drawing 35 feet long to be 
reduced to tabulating card size. 
2 : 
' Business Forms 240 
7 Baltimore Business Forms. “A Robot 
e 


a Writes” tells how orders phoned in at 
‘ 9:00 AM can be automatically written 
and ready for delivery the next morning. 











27 

ing ’ 

nel Film, Darkroom 

be Equipment and Materials 

28— Neg/Reversal Processor 242 

rp Filmline Corp. About processor which 

‘ol @ develops both film types. 

del . 

“| Tri-Film Processor 243 
Canadian Applied Research, Ltd. 

298 info about processor which automatically 


YE develops and dries film. 
nly 


1 | Printer-Processor 244 
Kalvar Corp. Interesting information 
about the Kalfax Microfilm Printer- 

30 Processor. 

of “a 

ve | Fuji Microfilm 245 
Ideax Corp. Brochure gives speci- 


fications on Fuji negative and_ positive 
31 F inicrofilm. 


yut 











y. | Aiglonne America 246 
Andre Debrie. Specifications — on 
the Model America processor, which 

32 replenishes automatically. 

og 

9 Mono-Copy Paper 247 

he Anken Film Co. Data on how posi- 
tive copies can be made directly from 
negative microfilm. 
Mini-Rapid Processors 248 

| Fairchild Camera & Instrument Co. 
Booklet describes Fairchild’s line with 
leaderless film delivery. 

35 | Microfilm Processing 249 

IIs Houston Fearless Corp. Brochure on 

ta | the Microfilm Labmaster for microfilm 
processing. 
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| Photostat Photocopiers 251 
Photostat Corp. Specifications on 
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Photostat #2 Standard, #2 Special 
and #4 Standard Photostat copiers. 


Miniaturization Equipment 252 


Keuffel & Esser Co. Information about 
two dynamic new developments in 
miniaturization of engineering drawings. 


Rapid Microfilm Processing 253 


Andrews Paper & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Information about the rapid enlargement 
and processing of microfilms that is 
possible with the Rollacopy process. 





Filing & Storage 











Automatic Insertion 255 


Enbee Transparent Speciality. Info. 
about automatic insertion of microfilm 
into jackets. 


Record-Stack 256 


Remington Rand. Folder tells you 
how you can design your own files for 
holding microfilmed cards. 


Marginal Punched Form Binder 257 


Yawman & Erbe. Catalog L describes 
a complete line of binders for holding 
marginal punched forms. 


Systems Card Storage 258 


Systems Sales Co. Description of sys- 
tems card filers and mailing cartons 
which are economical and efficient. 














Services 
Microfilm Facilities 260 
Microdealers. Folder describes na- 
tionwide services of this company 
which include microfilming of  engi- 


neers drawings, public records, etc. 














Miscellaneous 
Beat the Clock 262 
Bell & Howell. Description of the 
Phillipsburg automatic mail inserter, 


which enables you to handle mailings 
more quickly and with a savings of up 
to 80%. 


263 


Scriptomatic. Data on the 10-S, an 
addressing machine designed to bring 
automatic list handling and addressing 
selectivity within reach of everyone. 


Addressing Machine 


Collating Information 266 


Thomas Collator Industries, Ince. 
Information on how you can speed up 
your collating operation (up to 25,000 
sheets per hour) and _ substantially re- 
duce costs. 








EDP IN ACTION 


continued from page 10 


existing small computers is now be- 
coming available. There is also a 
considerable amount of experience 
to date operating remote locations 
tied to a computing center. Our 
organization is even now developing 
procedures for tying its research 
centers and field offices together. 
This is solely, or even primarily, 
a matter of transmission equipment. 
For most applications, distance is 
no longer the great barrier. 
Information Network 

Once a system of satellite com- 
puters is functioning, we then have 
a network for the handling of infor- 
mation and intelligence throughout 
many parts of the country, almost 
simultaneously. We can scarcely 
realize fully the nature of the ser- 
vices it is then possible to offer. 
Remote inquiry of central files, for 
example, perhaps by a sales mana- 
ger, from various cities becomes 
possible. Special scientific or engi- 
neering applications can be set up 
by a home office and specific prob- 
lems submitted from the field for 
immediate solution. Remote pro- 
gramming and debugging of new 
routines becomes not merely possi- 
ble but desirable, and the most 
powerful of machines will be avail- 
able to many who could not possi- 
bly justify such equipment them- 
selves. 


A New Approach 


Perhaps the most far-reaching 
development will be a break-through 
in data handling processes. As far 
as we have come in the last five 
years, there are many time-consum- 
ing and intricate procedures with 
which present machines must con- 
tend. Sorting and sequencing, for 
example, are always a special con- 
sideration. With large, high-speed, 
random-access memories, we can 
take a new approach to many 
problems. Rather than expending 
effort to speed up troublesome 
procedures, it will often be possible 
to bypass them altogether. True 
integration of central files becomes 
a distinct possibility, rather than 
trying to keep several sub-files. [| 


| 
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CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL 


continued from page 24 








those of photographs appeared in 
minute detail. Microtape cards 
could be taken anywhere and read 
with ease and accuracy with a pock- 
et-sized reader. 

Of extreme importance, they 
could be adapted to our unit num- 
bering system. In this system, one 
number is issued to a patient on 
admission to the hospital, regard- 
less of whether he represents an in- 
patient admission or out-patient 
visit; that number is retained for 
all subsequent admissions and visits 
of the patient and all information 
recorded must be filed in chrono- 
logical sequence within this one rec- 
ord number. Roll film did not lend 
itself to this system because each 
time information had to be added, 
the film would require splicing. 

A comparison of the cost of re- 
placing folders versus the cost of 
Microtape was the straw which fi- 
nally tipped the scale in favor of 
microfilm records. 

The original medical records 
were transported to the General Mi- 
crofilming Company in Cambridge, 
Mass., for filming and processing. 

The film, in 100-foot rolled form, 
was then reproduced on Microtape 
in 100-foot duplicate rolls. Pre-in- 
dexed cards of 4 x 6, buff-colored, 
100 per cent rag-content paper had 
been set up in numerical sequence 
and the individual medical history 
Microtape images were cut and af- 
fixed to the correct pre-numbered 
cards. To further insure correct ref- 
erence, the name of the patient was 
added to each card. Fifty-five im- 
ages could be placed on each card. 
When more than one card was nec- 
essary to contain the complete med- 
ical history information reproduced 
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on the tape, a second colored card, 
pink, was used. Subsequent re-ad- 
mission information could be added 
to the proper numbered cards at any 
time, assuring the maintenance of 
a complete and continuous unit sys- 
tem. 

The completed Microtape cards 
were delivered to the hospital, and 
the negative microfilm was sent to 
a vaulted storage area for protection 
of the original information, to be 
withdrawn only at such times as re- 
production of any part of such in- 
formation might become necessary; 
reproduction being guaranteed from 
the negative film, the original rec- 
ords were destroyed. 

Filming of this group of records 
provided for the retention of 20 
years of active records in their origi- 
nal form. This will be maintained 
by a planned microfilming program, 
which will retire one year of records 
every year. 


Filing System 


Since it is planned to establish a 
uniform system of filing both origi- 
nal and Microtaped records, it was 
decided to convert and file the Mi- 
crotape cards in the Terminal Digit 
system of filing. 

In this system, sometimes called 
Reverse Filing, the numbers are 
read in groups of two digits from 
right to left. It is broken down into 
100 terminal digit divisions (called 
primary) numbered 00 to 99. Each 
terminal digit has 100 secondary 
group divisions, numbered 00 to 99. 
Within the secondary group, mate- 
rial is filed in straight numeric se- 
quence by the final group. The 
purpose of this system is to spread 
the work load over a larger area of 
numbers as opposed to numeric fil- 
ing, there the greatest activity (the 
latest issued and most current rec- 
ords) is concentrated in one place. 

Miniature color-coded _ folders 
which duplicated the color control 
in use on the active record folders 
were supplied by the Ames Color- 
File Corporation. Ten distinctive 
colors were used, one for each of 
the 10 terminal digit groupings. 
This reduced the possibility of mis- 
files to within 10 percent of the en- 
tire filing area. 

These terminal digit groupings 





were further divided by extendin: 
the color band through a_ scak 
printed on the folder. This  scak 
had 10 divisions numbered from 
0-9. These numbers corresponded t 
the last number of the terminal d- 
git.The printed color was extended 
through the scale and evenly dis. 
tributed through each of the 1 
divisions corresponding to this lag 
number, since this number changed 
10 times to every one change of the 
first terminal digit. The same proce. 
dure was followed through all the 
colors. Since there are 10 colon 
and 10 divisions of each color, 3 
misfile could now only occur in one 
per cent of the filing area. 


Control Extended 


The control was further extended 
with the use of a black block for 
the first number of the secondary 
group of digits. This block, using 
the same scale, was over-printed on 
the color. The black block has a 
cut-out so that the color shows 
through. There are 10 black block 
changes within every band of each 
of the 10 colors. This now pin 
points misfiling to within 1/10 of 
one per cent of the entire filing area. 

Without color-coding and block- 
ing on the folders, misfiles could oc- 
cur anywhere within the 171,500 
records which were filmed and 
placed on Microtaped cards. With 
color-coding and blocking on. the 
folders, the chance of misfiling was 
reduced to a group of 172 records. 
Regardless of the increase in the 
number of records filed, the control 
of the area of misfiles will always 
remain in the direct ratio of 1/10 
of one percent of the total. 

Since the Microtaped cards wert 
pre-numbered, a cut-out was made 
on the upper right hand corner of 
the folder, so that when the card 
was inserted, the number would be 
visible. An arrow, pre-printed be- 
low the scale used for the color cod- 
ing, became visible when the card 
was withdrawn, indicating that the 
card was out of file. 

The folders were delivered in 
Terminal Digit sequence. The Mr 
crotaped cards, having been con- 
verted previously to this sequence, 
were then placed in the folders and 
into the file cabinets. 
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BANKER’S ANSWER 


continued from page 26 
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connection with testing its newly 
installed equipment, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York for the 
present will encode the amount on 
some checks not so coded but other- 
wise qualified. From the point of 
view of a smoothly operating MICR 
system, however, it is desirable that 
as many checks as possible arrive at 
the “Fed” or at any other inter- 
mediate collecting bank with the 
amount already encoded. Such 
checks are qualified for processing 
through high-speed equipment cap- 
able of handling upward of 50,000 
checks an hour. 


Costs and Advantages 


Naturally, questions will be 
raised in bankers’ minds regarding 
the costs and advantages of such a 
program. Costs appear quite mod- 
erate when viewed against the po- 
tential benefits. Redesigning a 
bank’s checks may involve some 
added expense but this can be mini- 
mized, as previously noted, through 
the use of stock checks. For special 
checks any redesigning cost will only 
be incurred once. Preprinting the 
touting ~symbol-transit number in 
magnetic ink may also involve 
‘ightly higher outlays but this too 
should decline as experience and 
volume increase. 

The potential advantages of a 
widespread adoption of the MICR 
far outweigh the probable cost of 
the system. High speed electronic 
theck handling means lower han- 
dling costs, increased productivity 
and greater accuracy. MICR opens 
the way to putting entire check- 
tandling operations on a fully auto- 
mated basis which more than pays 
for the equipment costs. 


This article is condensed from material 
_ appeared in the August 1960 Monthly 
‘view of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York and appears through the courtesy of 
Ne Bank. 
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Mictotape... 


a practical, low cost, filing system especially 
designed for business records 
(systems applications) 





MICROTAPE™ filing systems are a new concept in records keeping, for they 
offer the full protection and space-saving advantages of microfilm on active 
records, plus increased efficiency, plus the flexibility of MICROCARDS.* It is 
ideal for systems applications or for single copy or minimum copy users. 


THE CARDS 

A typical MICROTAPE card is 3” x 5’, on which you can attach 40 pages of 
8'2’’x 11” material in MICROTAPE form. You merely cut the rolls of MICRO- 
TAPE into proper units and apply to ordinary paper index cards. There’s no 
need for glue or paste, MICROTAPE has a pressure-sensitive adhesive laminated 
to the back side. 


THE METHOD 

We make 100’ rolls of 16MM or 35MM positive microtext from your material 
directly, or from your 16MM or 35MM Microfilm negative rolls. The advantage, 
of course, in using MICROTAPE cards is that additions and corrections are easily 
made and they eliminate the need for hunting through thousands of items to 
find specific material. 


MICROCARD READERS 

MICROTAPE cards are easily read with any 
MICROCARD reader. The inexpensive POCKET 
SIZE model is as small as a package of ciga- 
rettes, adjusts to individual eyesight, and op- 
erates on battery or 110 Volt current. The 
desk-size model 6B is equipped with a card 
moving mechanism, is portable, and occupies 
only 102” x 12” of table or desk space. 





for further information write to: 


MICROTAPE SYSTEMS 


44 Laura Street ° New Haven, Conn. ° Tel. HObart 9-1321 
National manufacture and distribution under exclusive license from the MICROCARD CORPORATION 





*MICROTAPE and MICROCARD are registered trademarks 
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SCIAKY 
PRODUCTION 


continued from page 21 





- 


starts procedures to obtain special 
items. 

Issue cards, also created from the 
reservation cards, are divided into 
two groups — cards calling for raw 
materials to be processed through 
our plant and those representing 
purchased or stock items to be 
issued for assembly. The first type 
is set aside in a pending file awaiting 
routing instructions, while the latter 
is sent to the stores department with 
bills of material to be used in issu- 
ing parts to the assembly department 
on the proper date. 

Ultimately, move cards, operation 
cards and material issue cards come 


together for a key step in the manu- 
facturing control process. This in- 
volves processing the merged deck 
through the accounting machine to 
print our specially-designed routing 
folders. These manila folders are 
printed with a complete listing of in- 
formation about the part to be man- 
ufactured and, subsequently, will be 
used to carry pertinent cards, re- 
ports, drawings and — when feas- 
ible — even small parts from opera- 
tion center to operation § center 
through the manufacturing process. 

Following the printing operations, 
the basic move, issue and operation 
cards are used to reproduce the 
punched-cards which will come into 
play. These include schedule cards, 
another type of operation card and 
labor job cards. 

The routing folder and all docu- 
ments which have been prepared go 
to the production control depart- 
ment, where starting dates are 
scheduled. The dates are noted on 
a schedule report — printed on the 
accounting machine earlier from the 
move cards—and this report is held 
in a binder for reference and con- 








trol. 
ments are handled in this fashion 

—Operation cards and one ge 
of schedule cards are placed in , 
pending file until three weeks befor 
the scheduled starting date. 

—The routing folder is sent t 
the issuing department. It contain 
issue cards, move cards, labor cards 
drawings and tool and _ instruction 
sheets pertaining to the part. 

—A second set of schedule cards 
is filed in a production control work. 
in-process file by order and drawing 
number. 

—A second set of operation cards 
is filed in the production control ma- 
chine-load file by operation center, 
individual machine number and 
starting date. 

This master machine-load file is 
a major reason for the success of 
the system. With it we are able to 
make any changes in scheduling 
with a minimum of effort by pre- 
paring new cards. We also are able 
to review at any time the workload 
for individual operation centers. 

Each week we prepare a load 

continued on page 39 





INDUSTRY NEWS 
continued from page 11 


makes errors harder to hide. But it 
plays hob with the long-established 
routines of office work, assignments 
and promotions according to a re- 
cent survey by the University of 
Michigan Research Center. These 
findings are among the preliminary 
report of a five-year study of a 
changeover to electronic data proc- 
essing at a large Midwestern utility 
company. 

@ Bendix G-15, Univac, and Bur- 
roughs 220 users, respectively, re- 
cently met under the auspices of 
Bendix, Remington Rand and Bur- 
roughs to exchange techniques and 
experiences. The fifth national Ben- 
dix G-15 Users Exchange Confer- 
ence was held in Pittsburgh, Aug. 
10-12. The Univac Users Associa- 
tion held its fall meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 22-23. Bur- 
roughs 220 Users group met in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 4-6 
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@ The October issue of Navy Man- 
agement Review is devoted ex- 
clusively to “Automatic Data Proc- 
essing in the Navy.” Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DEC. 


@ Microrecording in school is win- 
ning plaudits for Multnomah Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. A course 
currently offered by the school, 
“Record Retention and Preserva- 
tion by Microfilm” is said to be the 
first of its kind in the U.S. The 
school continues to offer a course 
in “Microphotographic Systems” 
which it also was among the first 
to institute. 


@ IBM computers are translating 
Russian into English for the Air 
Force. Based on a “photoscopic 
disc memory” a sophisticated word 
analyzer translates and prints out at 
up to 1,800 words a minute. The 
Russian letters are typed onto a 
special typewriter which converts 
them to punched-hole paper tape. 


This is read electronically by the 
machine and compared to Russian- 
English words (coded black and 
white spots on the memory disc). 
An electric typewriter prints out 
the translation. 


oye 


TYPIST copies Pravda onto special typewriter 
for paper tape conversion. 


The remainder of the docu! 
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cu: NEW PRODUCTS 


continued from page 29 


‘Tannounced by Remington Rand. The 
Ol} ionificance of the selective interpreters 
lies in the fact that they can “select” 
tol the data to be printed out. 


. Mailing Inserter 113 


The Phillipsburg inserter prepares a 

variety of material such as_ bulletins, 
publicity releases, checks and bills for 
rd} mailing. Features include vacuum feed, 
tk-f nesting feature, postage imprinter, chain 
ino} conveyer and tabulator card inserter. Up 
‘Ito 6,000 pieces of mail an hour are 
handled by the machine. 
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el.) The FotoList system, developed and 
ind] produced by the VariTyper Corp., or- 
ganizes information contained on Foto- 
List punch cards as a sequential listing 
in the form of a negative by means of a 
camera scanning the cards. From. this 
t0| negative instant reproduction is pos- 
ing! sible. Lines of information contained 
re. on the source file cards become the lines 
ble of type in the final printing and no type 
‘| has to be set. The U.S. Navy uses this 
vad system for the simplification of its many 
listings of ship’s parts. A single drawer 
yad file of cards used in' the process can 
39 eliminate a ton of metal type together 
with its cost of setting and composing. 


na-| Systems Machine 
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i-| The most recent data processing de- 
nd velopment of Victor Adding Machine Co. 
>), research into high-speed  transistorized 
analysis systems is the new Victor Class 
| 100. With the optional feature of auto- 
| matic programming, the machine will 
analyze urgently-needed information first. 
wm |When operating under the control of 
the automatic programmer, the number 
of the department or account to be 
examined is immediately transmitted to 
a solenoid-activated Digit-Matic and 
printed on paper tape. This system, 
engineered to bring data processing 
within financial reach of medium-sized 
business, may be used to prepare up-to- 
date reports on labor, sales and produc- 
tion. Price of the basic system is about 


$15,000. 


the Analysis System 


Control Panels 130 


A complete selection of control panels 
manufactured to IBM standards and 
wires for the panels are both being 
manufactured by Wright Line, Inc. The 
lightweight Wright panels are  con- 
structed of aluminum, and the wires are 
color-coded for easy identification. One 
| model of panel is self-contacting, eli- 
minating the need for jacks and permit- 


| ting much faster wire checking and 
changing. 
a Calculator 131 


A calculator 


which will read and 


Data Processing @ October, 1960 


punch cards at a basic rate of 200 
cards per minute has been recently in- 
troduced by International Business 
Machines Corp. Called the IBM 609, 
the calculator is for use in commercial, 
industrial and engineering setups. Input, 
calculation, storage and output functions 
are housed in a single cabinet. No spe- 
cial power lines are required. The 609 
can perform additions and subtractions 
at microsecond speeds and multiplica- 
tions and divisions in milliseconds. The 
609 will rent for $1,175 a month. 
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Lower costs in wiring control panels 
are claimed for the Panellogic system 
developed by Graphic Controls Corp. 
Instead of using uniform wire lengths 
with jack tips, the new system utilizes 
separate, self-contacting or jack-type 
terminals which are wired with a separ- 
ate wrapping tool in a direct taut line. 
A complete kit is provided with 10 200’ 
spools of color coded wire, a wrapping 
and unwrapping wire tool, and a wire 
cutting and stripping pliers. 


Panel Wiring System 





Use key number when ordering 
literature with Readers Service Card. 





Labels 


Allen Hollander Inc. has 
pin-feed —_ pressure-sensitive 
labels ‘in flat fan fold packs for 
insurance company data systems. The 
labels can be printed on data processing 
equipment, the same as ordinary tabula- 
ting forms. They stick without wetting 
to forms, envelopes etc. High-speed 
output from punched cards, punched 
tapes, and magnetic tapes is said to 
present no problem, for the labels 
have marginally punched holes. They 
work equally well in machines fitted 
with either a pin-feed platen or tractor 


feed. 
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available 
adhesive 
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available _ its 


Microfilm Reader 


Burroughs Corp. has 


Model BH 206 Microfilm Reader, which 
is designed to fit on a desk or table. 
The scanning mechanism of the reader 
permits reading of documents on full 
width of 8mm, l6mm or 35mm _ films. 
A full 360° rotating film turret allows 
the operator to orient the image to 
a natural reading position, and an index- 
ing meter permits fast, easy document 
location. Provision is also made for mak- 
ing facsimile prints with a reproduction 
easel. 





Rapid 
Enlargement 


AND 


Instantaneous 
Processing 


of Microfilms 


BY THE 


Rollacopy 


Process 





Andrews Paper & 


— ‘ 
Chemical Co., Ine. 
P.O. BOX 528 
676 Northern Boulevard, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
Telephone: HUNTER 2-6930 











Circle No. 502 on Post Card 





‘et |\} READER-FILLER 


Lets you view the images as 


you unitize microfilm! 


AUTOMATICALLY FILES FILM IN 
NB NOTCHED JACKETS 


Projects microfilm on its own 17’’x18” 
screen. Feeds, inserts and cuts film in 
simple operation. Tremendous labor- saver! 


write your dealer or: 





For information, prices and demonstration... 












JACKETS CORP., 31-31 31st St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 






QUAL MICROFILM JACKETS 


Circle No. 504 on Post Card 
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To The Editor 





To Fill a Great Need 


I read your new publication when 
it first reached my desk and de- 
cided to write to you and thank 
you for publishing it. It will cer- 
tainly fill a great need, particularly 
in the microfilming industry where 
information and data are always 
scarce. I continually receive letters 
and telephone calls from all over 
the country, from both government 
and industry, inquiring about mat- 
ters that would be common knowl- 
edge in any other industry. | am 
certain that with your excellent 
techniques you will develop this 
publication into a useful source of 


VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


continued from page 16 


The six reels of tape are merged 
into a single tape by the computer 
in the first computer run. This run 
also sequences all of the day’s trans- 
actions in file-number order and 
edits for priority of sequence. 

Meanwhile, there is already a 
tape of pending transactions held 
over from the previous day’s opera- 
tions to be considered. Pending 
transactions are defined as actions 
that must be held until the process- 
ing of priority items is completed. 
These transactions re-enter the sys- 
tem daily until action on them can 
be completed. In the next run the 
tape of pending transactions is 
merged or consolidated in proper 
sequence with items on the tape of 
new daily miscellaneous transac- 
tions. 

The same run also edits for pri- 
ority sequence and merges the items 
from these two tapes on the new 
tape. Thus, two or more transac- 
tions may concern a particular ac- 
count. If one of them is a request 
for a record printout of status of the 
account, the status request is proc- 
essed last so that the record printout 
will include the latest action on the 
account. There is now one input 
tape of the day’s consolidated trans- 
actions to enter the system for the 
main updating run. 

The main daily processing run 
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information for the industry. — 
Edward Rosse, Management Analy- 
sis Officer, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Baltimore, Md. 


Welcomes Magazine 


I read your first issue and found 
it to be very informative and inter- 
esting. I truly believe that this is 
the best publication to date in this 
specialized field and you and your 
staff can certainly be proud of a 
well-written magazine. Please enter 
a subscription for me. — William 
J. Conway, Systems & Procedures 
Dept., McDonnell, Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, St. Louis, Mo. 


updates the master record for pre- 
mium payments and all other pur- 
poses. Changes are made in the 
Master Record for each action. For 
instance as the result of a premium 
payment several items are changed. 
In the Fixed Life Segment the life 
call-up date and the day number of 
the last transaction are changed. In 
the Fixed Policy Segment, the policy 
call-up code and date, the last pre- 
mium processing day number, last 
premium transaction amount and 
the next premium due date are 
changed. These changes will appear 
in tomorrow’s master record. 
Disbursements 

Disbursements are processed for 
payment in the following way. The 
tape from the main daily processing 
run is converted to punched cards 
showing disbursement data on such 
items as dividend credit or deposit 
withdrawals, various types of re- 
funds, etc. The punched cards then 
are processed by three different ac- 
counting machines which serve six 
purposes: (1) they sort out divi- 
dends, other than those paid in cash; 
(2) they list the cards and take 
batch totals which are compared and 
reconciled with summary cards; (3) 
they separate foreign items from 
domestic items; (4) they list name 
and address cards and disbursement 
cards by voucher groups; (5) they 
separate mame and address cards 
from disbursement cards; (6) they 


DOD Specs 


We found Ernest Taubes’ artick 
on “Choosing a Microfilm System’ 
(Data Processing & Microfilmi 
Systems supplement to Industrig 
Photography, April 1960) extreme 
ly interesting. We should like to ip 
quire of the Department of Defeng 
as to progress and tentative concle 
sions in their study of standards for 
microfilming systems. Could yoy 
identify the project officers for ug 
—T. D. Green, Manager, Engineer 
ing Administration, Emhart Manv. 
facturing Company, Hartford, Con. 
necticut. 






interpret the disbursement cards, 
which are released with name and 
address cards to the Treasury De- 
partment for payment. When the 
disbursement cards are returned 
from the © Treasury Department, 
they are tabulated and filed in the 
paid-dividend file. 

The tape of record printouts is 
processed strictly for disbursement 
purposes, that is, to separate record 
printouts for Philadelphia, Denver 
and St. Paul. The consolidated out- 
put tape, which consists of lapse 
notices, renewal notices, requested 
premium notices, dividend credit 
or deposit statements, and loan or 
lien interest notices are processed 
through a special run to separate 
these different types of actions which 
are then processed through the 
printer or punch to prepare the 
document that is released to the 
insured. The transaction _ tape, 
which has an individual entry for 
each transaction, is processed 
through the computer to separate 
the St. Paul and Denver items from 
the master transaction list which 
stays in Philadelphia. The transac- 
tion lists are necessary as a means 
of obtaining transaction history of 
particular accounts. A unique sys 
tem for recovering such information 
has been developed by the Veterans 
Administration in conjunction with 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. It will be de 
scribed in our next issue. 0 
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PRODUCTION 


continued from page 36 





report by operation center or in- 
dividual machine by removing all 
operation cards from the file and 
running them through the account- 
ing machine. This totals the daily 
hours planned for each operation 
center during the forthcoming week- 
ly period. The report provides a 
comparison to the capacity total of 
each operation center. On this basis, 
we are able to determine if any sub- 
contracting, rescheduling or over- 
time is required due to an overload 
in an individual operation center. 
The operation cards are refiled in 
the master machine-load file follow- 
ing completion of the report. 

Processing of the order starts in 
the shop three weeks before the be- 
ginning of the first machine opera- 
tion. There is a visual load board 
at each operation center in the fac- 
tory. By placing the operation cards 
in this board, we are able to de- 
termine machine activity at a glance. 
Three weeks before the scheduled 
starting date, the production control 
clerk files the operation cards in the 
shop operation center load board. 
A set of schedule cards is sent to 
the shop work-in-process control 
file, where it is filed in order number 
sequence. 


suing Department 


The issuing department, usually 
the storeroom, in the meanwhile has 
cut and issued the material indicated 
on the routing folder for the opera- 
tion which is about to begin. During 
this function, the issue card is re- 
moved from the routing folder, com- 
pared with the inventory item to 
make certain there is no discrep- 
acy, and then is sent to the inven- 
ty control section as notice that 
the material has been issued. Re- 
*ipt of this card in inventory con- 





trol initiates removal of the reserva- 
tion card from the availability file. 

Routing folder and material nec- 
essary for manufacturing the part 
are delivered to the starting opera- 
tion center. There the move card is 
taken from the folder and filed in 
the operation center load board in 
front of the corresponding operation 
card. This serves as notice to the 
foremen that the material is in the 
department and can be scheduled to 
a machine at any time. 

The foreman assigns work by re- 
moving the move and operation 
cards from this load board and plac- 
ing them on a rack at the individual 
machine which will do the work. 

Upon completion of an opera- 
tion, an inspector or foreman re- 
moves the move card from the ma- 
chine, inspects the parts and then 
replaces the move card in the rout- 
ing folder. On this manila folder, 
the operation just completed is 
stamped with the date. The folder 
then accompanies the material to 
the next operation center, where the 
process is repeated. The routing 
folder thus follows the material 
through the manufacturing process 
from start to finish. 

Meanwhile, as part of our time- 
keeping procedure, an hourly pickup 
of operation and labor cards is made 
in each operation center by a time- 
keeper. He extends the time 
punched on the labor cards and 
checks it against the standard time 
shown on the operation card. Any 
discrepancies are referred at once 
to the foreman. It is the foreman’s 
responsibility to contact the machine 
operator immediately to find the 
reason for any excessive time in ma- 
chining operations. This hour-by- 
hour check gives us the opportunity 
to follow up on potential bottlenecks 
in our production process while in- 
formation is fresh in everyone's 
mind. The reason for a time delay 
is written on the back of the opera- 
tion card. 

On the following morning, the 
machine accounting department 
processes the labor cards to print 
labor distribution reports and cost 
records. The operation cards are 
used in the production control de- 
partment to unload the master ma- 
chine-load file so that it does not 
reflect work already completed. 
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sharp focus the three-pronged pur- 
poses of the function: to facilitate 
the achievement of management’s 
objectives, to prevent failures to 
achieve these objectives, and to cor- 
rect conditions which may cause 
or have caused such failures. These 
purposes entail assisting and guid- 
ing line management in identifying 
and defining objectives; specifying 
the pertinent facts needed to plan, 
coordinate, control and evaluate 
performance; and designing the 
means by which such facts (or in- 
formation needs) can be supplied 
most efficiently and economically. 
Action! Action! 

Facilitation, prevention and cor- 
rection imply action by line manage- 
ment, and action should be based on 
pertinent and adequate information. 
As a corollary, information which 
does not motivate or lead to action 
is unnecessary information. And 
unnecessary information represents 
administrative waste. O 
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NEWSMAKERS 





Lester J. Johnson 

Lester J. Johnson, president of 
the Business Forms Institute, trade 
association of the manifold business 
forms industry, is a man whose 
words are closely listened to. In 
addressing the group’s recent meet- 
ing, he devoted a major segment of 
his talk to automation and data pro- 
cessing in all of its ramifications. 

The gist of his comments was 
that a dramatic turnabout has oc- 
curred in the relationship of the 
business forms industry and Ameri- 
can business, per se. In the past, 
the business forms industry has fol- 
lowed general business. Today, this 
role has been reversed as a result 
of BFI research. Now systems for 
all business are being pioneered by 
this specialized industry. No longer 
do forms systems merely follow 
business requests. 

The expected result, according to 
Johnson, will be increased business 
capability and production due to 
less waste effort. Another result that 
comes with improvement is the end 
of the smugness which says the 
whole problem of record manage- 
ment is solved for all time. 


Fabian Bachrach 

Johnson assured the group that 

any unemployment caused by forms 

automation will be compensated for 
by increased production. 
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Abraham Katsh 

Last month Prof. Abraham lI. 
Katsh left Moscow carrying micro- 
filmed manuscripts that record addi- 
tional uncensored sections of the 
Talmud — the Jewish interpretation 
of Biblical law. Dr Katsh, chairman 
of the Department of Hebrew Stud- 
ies at New York University, has 
made four trips to the Soviet Union. 

On each visit he arranged for 
the Soviets to microfilm major col- 
lections assembled in the pre-revolu- 
tionary times from all over the world. 
These documents will be of value to 
all those involved in Jewish scholar- 
ship. 

Dr. Katsh is the first Westerner 
to be given so broad an access to 
Soviet collections. He is receiving 
the microfilm in exchange for books 
and microfilm of Jewish data in 
Western lands. 


Charles Shafer 

Charles B. Shafer of the New 
York Life Insurance Company was 
chairman of the recent International 
Systems Meeting in New York City. 
The major portion of the four-day 
program was given over to some 65 
seminars covering virtually every 
area of business activity. Sessions 
on Application of Operations Re- 
search, Input and Output Problems 
in EDP Systems and Operational 
Management of Systems Depart- 
ments are among those which at- 
tracted large audiences at the gath- 
ering held at the Hotel Commodore. 


Donald Eckman 

Advancing the cause of young 
systems engineers who are now used 
by big companies to iron out bugs in 
their business procedures is Profes- 
sor Donald P. Eckman. 

This fall Prof. Eckman is heading 
the newly-created Systems Research 
Center which will train these men. 
Located at Cleveland’s Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, SRC will offer 
a systems curriculum carrying col- 
lege credit for graduate engineers. 
The courses will deal mainly with 
the theoretical and analytical aspects 
of systems. 


Andrew Bohin 
Time magazine is about ney 
makers but it is no novelty whe 
a Time staffer makes news. Se 


: eR et aS 
SERS sais ail 


above is Andrew Bohin, cable di 
tribution service chief for Tim 
Inc., as he operates an automat 
correlator in the magazine’s dist 
bution department. The machine, 
USI Robodyne Dynasort Correlat 
is used as an automatic Messaj 
Center. This innovation is, as wo 

be expected, saving time, mon 
and energy for Time. The mac 
correlates incoming news messag 
with appropriate editors in accom 
ance with the contents of a gi 

cabled message. 


Herman Limberg 

Herman Limberg, our editot 
advisor on information managemé 
problems, continues to be awa 
honors. The latest is election # 
chairman of the newly organized 
Management Information Round 
Table, an informal group that meets 
monthly in New York to exchange 
ideas, techniques and experience # 
management information systems 
Other officers elected with him itt 
clude William Warren, Secretaty 
Treasurer, Milton Reitzfeld and 
Robert Shiff, program  chairmet, 
and John Whalen, member-at-lamge 
to the M.I.R.T. board of directors. 











